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impoetant^wab~p5oclamation  fkom 

llL  y  THE  PBESIDENT. 

.  Waskmgion,  VJih.  It  h  stated  in  semi  offleml 
Circ  es  today  that  a  Piodaniation  by  the  E 
dent  reluttng  to  the  cn.ployment  of  negroes  in  the 

JD  the  Border  fetatts.  will  speedily  apr>iar 

t-onercfcbional  delej-ates  from  the '  Border 

War  «nd  Vn'"'"'°*-''°'"°^'°^  I"  consider  the 
>\  ar  and  tmaucipalion  policy  of  the  ProsiliJ^i^T 
lUcspatth  to  Boston  Jleijild.  '*L'^?'- 


THE  PEE8XDENT  AND  EMOCIPATIOH  BY 
COMPENSATION. 

Washington,  lith.  The  President  has  submitted 
to  Congreas  a  brief  message,  enclosing  the  draft 
of  a  bill  to  compensate  any  State  which  may 
abolish  slavery  within  its  limits,  and  respectfully 
recommending  its  passaae. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  message  and 
hiU: 

Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  Herewith  is  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  com- 
peDsat«  any  State  which  may  abolish  slavery 
within  its  limits,  the  passage  of  which,  sub- 
stantially as  presented,  I  respectfully  and  earnestly 
recommend. 

(Signed)  Abeaham  Lincoln. 

Be  itenacttd  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
senlatives  of  the  United  States  of  Araenca  in  Congress 
assembled,  that  whenever  the  Tresident  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  State 
shall  have  lawfully  aboUshed  slavery  within  and 
throughout  such  State,  either  immediately  or 
gradually,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President, 
assisted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  pre- 
pare and  deliver  to  each  State  an  amount  of  six 
per  cent,  interest  bearing  bonds  of  the  United 
States  equal  to  the  aggregate  value  of  —  dollars 
per  head  of  all  the  slaves  within  such  Slates,  as 
reported  by  the  census  of  1800,  the  whole  amount 
for  any  one  State  to  bo  delivered  at  once  if  the 
abolishment  be  immediate,  or  in  equal  annual 
instalments  if  it  be  gradual,  interest  to  begin  run- 
ning on  each  bond  at  the  lime  of  delivery  and 
not  before. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  State, 
Laving  so  received  any  such  bonds,  shall  at  any 
time  afterward  by  law  re  introduce  or  tolerate 
slavery  within  its  limits  contrary  to  the  act  of 
abolishment  upon  which  such  bonds  shall  have 
been  received,  said  bonds  so  received  by  said 
Stutcb  shall  at  once  bo  null  and  void  in  whosoever 
hands  they  may  bo,  and  such  State  shall  refund 
to  the  United  States  all  interest  which  may  have 
been  paid  on  such  bonds. 


CRISIS,    JULY  30,  1862. 


Border  States. 

.m  (lie  National  Intelligencer.  I 


::nir^resHleiit'S   Appeal   to   the  We  have  not  been  wanting,  Mr.  Preiident,  in  nnand  a  dollar.   Nor  will  they  ever  conaent,  in  any  nw  to  the  cootideration  and  ultimate  |ad«inent 

The           Border  States.  respect  to  you,  and  in  devotion  to  the  Connti-  event,  to  unite  with  the  Southern  Confederacy,  of  oar  own  people.    While  d.fferiDg  from  you  m 

1                          .     ,r    „.         ,  tution  and  the  Union.    We  have  not  been  indiffer-  The  bitter  fruite  of  the  pecuUar  doctrines  of  that  to  the  necesaity  ol  emancipaUog  the  ilavt-i  of  our 

[From  ibe  National  Intelligencer.  1  ent  to  the  great  difficulties  surrounding  you,  com-  region  will  forever  prevent  Ihem  from  placing  States  as  a  means  of  puttiog  down  the  r^Lellion, 

rThe  Representatives  and  Senators  ot  the  pared  with  which  all  former  national  troubles  their  security  and  happiness  in  the  custody  of  an  and  while  protesting  again«t  the  propriety  ol  any 

h/irder  slave-holding  States  having,  by  spec-  have  been  but  aa  the  summer  cloud;  and  we  have  association  which  has  incorporated  in  iU  organic  extra  temtonal  interference  to  induce  the  people 

I  invitation  of  the  President,  been  con-  freely  given  you  our  sympathy  and  support.   Ee-  law  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  of  our  States  to  adopt  any  particular  line  of  poli- 

nflfl  at  the  Executive  Mansion  on  Satur-  pudiating  the  dangerous  heresies  of  the  secession-      We  cannot  admit,  Mr.  President,  that,  if  we  cy  on  a  subject  which  peculiarly  and  exclusively 

,     morninff  last  Mr  Lincoln  addressed  ists,  we  believed,  with  you.  that  the  war  on  their  had  voted  for  the  resolution  in  the  Emancipation  belongs  to  them,  yet,  when  you  and  our  brethren 

„y               l^^^'  ^^l'  part  is  aggressive  and  wicked,  and  the  objects  Message  of  March  last,  the  war  would  now  be  of  the  loyal  Slate-  sincerely  believe  hat  th«  r... 

,l,em  as  follows  from  a  written  paper  hem  in  f  ^  ^^.^^i^^             prosecuted  on  ours,  defined  substantially  ended.    We  are  unable  to  see  how  tention  of  slavery  by  us  is  an  obstacle  to  pei>c. 

iiishandsij  by  y^^^  message  at  the  opening  of  the  present  our  action  in  this  particular  has  given,  or  could  and  national  harmony,  and  are  willing  to  oontnb- 

GeNTLEMEN  :— After  the  adjournment  of  Con-  Congress,  to  be  such  as  all  good  men  should  ap-  give,  encouragement  to  the  rebellion.   The  reso-  ute  pecuniar>-  aid  to  compensate  our  plates  and 

ress,  now  near,  I  shall  have  no  opportunity  of  prove,  and  we  have  not  hesitated  to  vote  all  sup-  lution  has  passed,  and,  if  there  be  virtue  in  it,  it  people  for  the  inconveniences  produced  oy  *iii.h  a 

■jing  y,.u  ior  several  months.    Believing  that  pHeg  necessary  to  carry  it  on  vigorously.   We  will  be  ouite  as  efficacious  as  if  we  had  voted  for  changed  system,  we  are  not  unwilling  tnal  our 

;„u  of  the  border  States  hold  more  power  for  have  voted  all  the  men  and  money  you  have  asked  it.    We  have  no  power  to  biud  our  States  in  this  people  shall  consider  the  propriety  ol  putting  i^ 

.,„H  than  any  other  equal  number  of  members,  I  for.  and  even  more  ;  we  have  imnnsnrl  nnBinnB  resnect  bv  our  votes  here  :  and  whether  we  b.id  aside.  _  .  . 


ijod  than  any 


for,  and  even  more  ;  we  have  imposed  onerous  respect  by  our  votes  here  ;  and  whether  we  had  aside. 


.,r  the  resolution  in  lu'i  grauuai  ouiaiiuipouu.i  their  persons  to  the  enemy  as  pledges  of  their  ein-  other  measure.    We  must  look  tor  other  causes  wuicu  woum  ^iciu  luc  irumui  luc  .»t..u.,.. 
oessage  of  last  March,  the  war  would  be  sub-  verity  and  devotion  to  the  country.  for  the  lamented  fact.    We  think  there  is  not  quired.    Our  people  are  influenced  by  the  same 

itsntially  ended ;  and  the  plan  therein  proposed  is      We  have  done  all  this  under  the  most  discourag-  much  difficulty,  not  much  uncertainty,  io  point-  want  of  confidence,  and  will  not  consider  the 


tain  the  contest.    But  you  can  not  divest  them  g^jg    But,  for  all  this,  we  have  never  faltered,  til  they  are  utterly  exhausted.    We  know  that  at  pectotions  will  not  be  Irustrated.    \\  e  regard 

„|  their  hopes  to  ultimately  have  you  with  them  „(,r  shall  we  as  long  as  we  have  a  Constitution  to  the  inception  of  these  troubles  Southern  society  your  plan  as  a  propotition  from  the  naUon  to  tbe 

iO  long  as  you  show  a  determination  to  p6rpetu-  aefend  and  a  Government  which  protects  us.  was  divided,  and  that  a  large  portion,  perhaps  a  States  to  exercise  an  admitted  constitut-onal 
jte  the  institution  within  your  own  State.    Beat      ^      ^re  ready  for  renewed  efforts,  and  even  majority,  were  opposed  to  secession.    Now  the  right  in  a  particular  manner,  and  yield  up  a  vslu- 

them  at  elections,  as  you  have  overwhelmingly  greater  sacrifices,  yea,  any  sacrifice,  when  we  are  great  mass  of  Southern  people  are  united.   To  able  interest.    Before  they  ought  to  consider  the 

jone,  and,  nothing  daunted,  they  still  claim  you  satisfied  it  is  required  to  preserve  our  admirable  discover  why  they  are  so  we  must  glance  at  proposition  it  should  be  presented  in  such  a  tangi- 

jstheirown.    You  and  I  know  what  the  lever  of  form  of  government  and  the  priceless  blessings  of  Southern  society,  and  notice  the  classes  into  ble,  practical,  efticientshipe  as  to  command  their 

tlieir  power  is.    Break  that  lever  before  their  constitutional  liberty.  which  it  has  been  divided,  and  which  still  distin-  confidence  that  its  fruito  are  contingent  only  up- 

acps,  and  they  can  shake  you  no  more  forever.        A  few  of  our  number  voted  for  the  resolution  guish  it.   They  are  in  arms,  but  not  for  the  same  on  their  acceptance.    We  can  not  trust  any  thinj) 

Most  of  you  have  treated  me  with  kindness  recommended  by  your  message  of  the  6th  of  objects;  they  are  moved  to  a  common  end,  but  to  the  coutiogencies  of  future  legialaUon. 
3ud  consideration,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  now  March  last,  the  greater  portion  of  us  did  not,  and  by  different  and  even  inconsistent  reasons.  The  If  Congress,  by  proper  and  necessary  legisla. 
ibink  I  improperly  touch  what  is  exclusively  we  will  briefly  state  the  prominent  reasons  which  leaders,  which  comprehend  what  was  previously  tiou,  shall  provide  sufficient  lunds,  and  place  theml 
your  own,  when,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  coun-  influenced  our  action  :  known  as  the  States  Rights  party,  and  is  much  at  your  disposal,  to  be  applied  by  you  to  the  par- 
trj',  I  ask,  "  Can  you,  for  your  States,  do  better  (.(jg  g^j  jacg,  it  proposed  a  radical  change  the  lesser  class,  seek  to  break  down  national  inde-  ment  of  any  of  our  States,  or  the  cilizt  us  thereof, 
than  to  take  the  course  I  urge  ?  "  Discarding  g^,.  social  system,  and  was  hurried  through  pondence  and  setup  State  domination.  With  who  shall  adopt  the  abolishment  ol  slavery,  either 
,-,m(iiiw  and  maxims  adapted  to  more  manage-  both  Houses  with  undue  haste,  without  reason-  them  it  was  a  war  against  nationality.  The  other  gradual  or  immediate,  as  they  may  determine, 
able  times,  and  looking  only  to  the  unprecedent-  ^ble  time  for  consideration  and  debate,  and  with  class  is  fighting,  as  it  supposes,  to  maintain  and  and  the  expense  ol  deportation  and  colonizatioa 
edly  stern  facts  of  our  case,  can  you  do  better  in  no  time  at  all  for  consultation  with  our  constitu-  preserve  its  rights  of  properly  and  domestic  of  liberated  slaves,  then  will  our  State*  and  peo- 
any  possible  event  ?  You  prefer  that  the  consti-  ents,  whose  interests  it  deeply  involved.  It  safety,  which  il  has  been  made  to  believe  aro  as-  pie  take  this  propoiiUon  into  careful  consider*-; 
tutional  lelalions  of  the  States  to  the  nation  shall  seems  like  an  interference  by  this  Government  sailed  by  this  Government.  This  latter  class  are  tion,  lorsnch  decision  ■*,  in  their  judgment,  w  de- 
be  practically  restored  without  disturbance  of  the  ^-ith  a  question  which  exclusively  belonged  to  not  disunionists per  sc. ■  they  are  so  only  because  manded  by  their  interwta,  Iheir  honor  and  their' 
iQstitution ;  and,  if  this  were  done,  my  whole  respective  States,  on  which  they  had  not  they  have  been  made  to  believe  that  this  Admin-  duty  to  the  whole  coantiy. 
Juty,  in  this  respect,  under  the  Constitution  and  ^^^^^^  aj^ipe  or  solicited  aid.  Many  of  us  istration  is  inimical  to  their  rights,  and  is  making  We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
mj- oath  of  office,  would  be  performed.  But 't  is  doubted  the  constitutional  power  of  this  Govern-  war  on  their  domestic  institutions.  As  long  as  c.  A.  WiCKLlKFE.Ch'o.  CHAS.  B.  CALVEax 
DOt  done,  and  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  it  by  n,ent  to  make  appropriations  of  money  for  the  these  two  classes  act  together  they  will  never  as-  S*5SFJov'^*^'^"  edwin  u  wtisTER 
W-                                                   J  J  object  designated,  and  all  of  us  thought  our  finan-  sent  to  a  peace.  j  'j  CKITTEXDEX.       i:  ma'i.Lorv. 

The  incidents  ot  the  war  can  not  be  avoided,        ^ere  condition  to  bear  the  immense      The  policy,  then,  to  be  pursued,  is  obvious. —  JOHN  S.  c.^KLISLt:,      aakoN  hakui.vo, 

If  the  war  continues  long,  as  it  must,  if  the  ob-  outlay  which  its  adoption  and  faithful  execution   The  former  class  will  never  be  reconciled,  but  the  J-  W.  CRI.SFIKLU,        .)  a.mes  6.  Kolli.ns 

ject  benot  sooner  attained,  the  institution  in  ^^^yu  upon  the  National  Treasury.    If  latter  may  be.    Remove  their  apprehensions;  {i  ^/.^A^Ji^"'^-  Tiu.VAR  i   mu  y 

your  States  will  be  extinguished  by  mere  friction  ^e  pause  but  a  moment  to  think  of  the  debt  its  satisfy  them  no  harm  is  intended  to  them  and  their  John  s  i'iiBLPS         r.  W  DOM.AI 

and  abrasion— by  the  mere  incidents  ot  the  war.  acceptance  would  have  entailed,  we  are  appalled  institutions;  that  this  Government  is  not  making  FRANCIS  THOMAS,       WM.  A.  HAI.L 
It  will  be  gone  and  you  will  have  nothing  valu-        its  magnitude.  war  upon  their  rights  of  property,  but  is  simply 

able  in  lieu  of  it.    Much  of  its  value  is  gone  al-      The  proposition  was  addressed  to  all  the  States,  defending  its  legitimate  authority,  and  they  will 

ready.  How  much  better  lor  you  and  your  peo-  and  embraced  the  whole  number  of  slaves.    Ac-  gladly  return  to  their  allegiance  as  soon  as  the 

pie  10  take  the  steps  which  at  once  shortens  the  cording  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were  then  pressure  of  military  dominion,  imposed  by  the 

war  and  secures  substantial  compensation  for  ^ery  near  four  million  slaves  in  the  country.—  Confederate authoritv,  is  removed  from  Iheni. 

-at  which  19  sure  to  be  wholly  lost  m  any  other  prom  natural  increases  they  exceed  that  number  Twelve  months  ago,  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
ven  I   How  much  better  to  thus  save  the  money  Steven  the  low  average  of  $300,  the  adopting  thospirit  of  your  message,  then  but  re- 

v  b.ch  e  se  we  sink  forever  in  the  war  _  How      j^e  fixed  by  the  Emancipation  Act  for  the  cently  sent  inf  declared,  with  singular  unanimity, 

uucnbetter  todoitwhile  w;ecan,le8t  thewar  .la^es  in  this  District,  and  greatly  below  their  the  objects  of  the  war,  and  the  country  instantly 

;«long  render  us  pecuman  y  unable  to  do  it :  real  worth,  their  value  runs  up  to  the  enormous  boundid  to  your  side,  to  assist  you  in  carrying 

How  madi  better  tor  you  as^^^^^^^^^^  sum  of  .51,200,000,000  ;  and  if  to  that  we  add  the  it  on.    H  the  spirit  of  that  resolution  had  been 

.buyer,  to  sellout  and  buyout  that  without  „<„t  of  deportation  and  colonization,  at  $100  adhered  to,  we  are  confident  that  we  should,  be 

t  h  thV''t^        h      M  each,  which  is  but  a  fraction  more  than  is  paid  fore  now,  have  seen  tbe  end  of  this  deplorable 

sink  both  the  thing  to  be  sold  aud  the  price  of  it  hi-  th^  M.irvl.mH  nnlnni^^itinr  .sinr-iAtv        h»r<,  fl;„f     n.-t  .„v,„»  ™„  ,  ^ 


a  cutting  one  another's  throats. 


by  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society,  we  have  conflict.    But  what  have  we  seen  ? 
.$400,000,000  more !    We  were  not  willing  to  im      in  both  Houses  of  Congress  we  have  heard 


I  do  not  speak  of  emancipatiuu  at  once,  but  of  p^,se  a  tax  on  osr  people  sufficient  to  pay  the  in-  doctrines  subversive  of  the  principles  of  the  Con- 

adecisiun  at  once  toemaneipate  gradually.   Room  ^'erest  on  the  sum,  in  addition  to  the  vast  and  dai-  stitution.  and  seen  measure  after  measure  found- 

;L!T  LtT,'nHl"nhf,?Znf°°lT.'''  i°"easing  debt  already  fixed  upon  them  by  ed  in  substance  on  those  doctrines  proposed  and 

tained  cheaply  and  in  abundance  and  when  num-  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  and  if  we  had  been  carried  through,  which  can  have  no  other  effect 

bers  shall  be  large  enough  to  bo  company  and  willing  the  country  could  not  bear  it.    Stated  in  iharto  distract  and  divide  loyal  men,  and  exa" 

X"o?CrrVCHnt  tol    '              ^'""^  l"'*  f"^"'       P^PO^'t'""     ^"^^^       t^an  the  perate  and  drive  still  further ^rom  us'  and  their 

T„f  nrJ  Jiiil!Hiffi!,?if^                     A  deportation  from  the  country  of  $1, 000,000,000  Suty  the  people  of  the  rebellious  States.  Military 

I  am  pressed  wilhadifficultynotyetmentioned  of  producing  labor,  aud  the  substitutiou  m  its  officers,   following   these  bad  e.vample.,  havt 

rnrA;''''^:^^''"°'trf'''"A^'"T'''"^^^^  P^'^^-f  an  interest-beanng  debt  of  the  same  stepped  be>?nd  the  just  limits  of  IheTruUoritv 

known'  Z  vn     r.nlr.f  H,                 h     't  '  i°  he  same  direction,  until,  in  several  iottances. 

man    He  w.^'  an^i  T  hoL  tin  t       W^H     I  J^"*'     ^'^                    "         ''''P'""*'^  y""  have  felt  the  nece..,ity  of  interfering  to  arrest 

man.   He  was,  and  I  hope  still  18,  my  friend.    I  o^ij,  the  States  we  represent  would  accept  the  them.    And  even  the  passage  of  the  resolution 

L  the  «ne?aT;?sh  thVt^U'm^^^^^^^^  proposition,  we   respe'ctfully  submit  thaf  even  Jo  which  y.mr  r^fer  has'be3o.lStiouslV"^^^ 


could  be  freed.    He  proclaimed  all  men  free  with-  ability  of 

in  certain  States,  and  I  repudiated  the  proclam-  j,,,,  t,,  thi 
ation.   He  expected  more  good  and  less  harm 

from  the  measure  than  I  could  believe  would  fol-  Kentucky 


ability  of  this  Government  at  this  time.  Accord-  people  of  the  S^ 
ing  to  the  census  of  18S0,  to  them.    The  i 


lo  them.  The  eflect  of  these 
Slaves   told,  and  may  now  be  seen  io 


entatiously  pru- 
ciple  which  the 
gard  as  ruinous 
•sures  wa»  fore- 
indurated  state 


.ihe^nd  of  it.   The  pressure  in  this  direction  is  x 
still  upon  me  and  is  increasing.    By  conceding 
what  I  now  ask,  you  can  relieve  me,  and,  much 
more,  can  relieve  the  country  in  this  most  impor- 
tint  point.  A 
TInon  these  considerations  I  have  again  begged 


Tenneaaee  .i75jn  the  terrible  earneitoess  of  those  in  arms  iigainst 

Making  in  the  whole  1,1116,119  t^e  Government,  and  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

At  the  same  riite  of  valuation  these  woulJ  Nor  do  we  (permit  us  to  say,  Mr.  President,  with 

Huiount  to  $358,«»,500  all  respect  to  you)  agree  that  the  institution  of 

Ada  for  deportation  and  colonization,  $100  ^1^^^^^     ..       j^^.^^  of  their  power."  but  we  are 
 "  '■  of  opinion  that  "  the  lover  of  their  power  "  j<  the 


Graduai,  Emancipation  Conti.vpes— FjV- 
gima  free  Soil  We  continue  to  chronicle  the  uq- 
ceaBiDfr  stampede  of  contrabands,  in  order  that 
our  readers  may  leam  some  of  the  delicious  fruits 
ot  tbo  danm  secession.  They  continue  to  come 

rolling  in  from  every  Southern  point  of  the  com- 
pass. A  contraband  from  Essex  county  catne  la 
town  on  Tuesday  last,  biint^ing  bis  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  travelline;  in  elegant  style.  He  came  ia 
a  fine  buggy,  drawn  by  a  splendid  horse;  tha 
whole  party  were  well  dressed  and  had  plenty  of 
money.  They  provided  and  brought  along:  with 
them  a  large  supply  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Tha 
man  reports  that  his  master  had  gone  to  Kich- 
mond. 

Rejection  of  the  President's  Emanci- 
pation Policy  by  the  Boedeu  State  Con- 
gbessmen.  Washington,  I5th.  The  Border  State 
representatives  today  finally  agreed  upon  their 
reply  to  the  President's  emancipation  proposition. 
It  is  represented  as  temperate  and  respectful. 
They  cannot,  for  reasons  stated,  indorse  his  poli- 
cy, and  differ  from  him  in  the  belief  that  the  de- 
clination of  those  States  to  act  upon  and  adopt  it 
may  or  will  prolong  the  war. 

They  join  in  the  recommendation  that  thosa 
States  give  a  respectful  consideration,  but  in  no 
way  commit  themselves  to  its  snppott.  Probably 
twenty  members  of  Congress  have  been  in  consul- 
tation npon  the  subject.  Some  of  those  from  tha 
Border  States  were  not  present  at  the  meetings, 
while  others  have  left  the  city.  Several  will  pre- 
pare a  reply  of  their  own,  the  tenor  of  which  has 
not  transpired. 


New  York,  Aacj.  22.  The  Tribuae'd  Wnsliing- 
toD  despatch  Buyn : 

"Two  or  three  weeks  aRO  the  President  laid  be- 
fore Lis  Cubioct  a  procluiuatiua  of  eiiiaiicipatioa 
al)oh8biD|{  blivery  wherever  it  exists  oti  the  lit  of 
Dfxt  December,  if  the  rebellion  sUuuld  uot  bo 
crubhcd  b>  that  titue,  and  askitij^  the  oijiaiou  of 
his  Blmibitrs  touchioji  the  propriety  of  is'iumg  ic 

All  but  two  (Stcrciary  Smith,  we  believe,  UKiaj, 
ab-eDt)  approved  of  it.  Secretary  Sewaru  and 
I'ohl  Master  Gtneral  Blair,  however,  opposed  it 
with  all  llicir  lui^ht,  aud  tUo  tesuit  wos  it  did  But 
appear. 

It  is  understood  that  the  subject  canio  up  at 
njure  ihun  one  Cabinet  nieetiu;;,  but  the  two  p.ir 
ties  conimued  as  at  the  first  tueecinj;,  Mussis. 
Seward  and  Blair  beii'^  ihe  re.iolute  niruority." 

The  World's  VVaWiiciKt-m  clospiti/b  says  it  is 
opculy  Sttirid  by  tliu  i-m  meipatiouibts  that  the 
PiLhidtbt  will  lb^ue  a  prn(  Ijiu  Uioii  of  froedom  to 
all  slaves  by  the  15th  of  Scpteiuber. 


THE  PEOCLAMATION   OF  EMANCIPATION.  Mr. 

P.  B.  Carpenter  has  contributed  to  the  I^^depef  ent 
anaccouTit  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
President  issued  his  proclamation  of  t'^^^X.T; 
Tt  closes  with  the  following  statement,  indicating  the 
c«srsimplicifcyand  reality  of  Mr.  Lincoln',  re - 

nTcha^e'told  me  that  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  im- 

r^'aClast^rtVthiB  wasuttercd  in  alo^^^^^^^ 
and  appeared  to  be  heard  Dy  no  one  bat  Secretary 

gSc^"ffhTcVr:!^%^S^-^^^^^^ 

imUcToMe  result  by  Ihe  docUMn  0/ freedom 
to  the  slaves," 


"TiiK  Emancivation  1>hooi<auatiok  bh- 
FOiiii  TUB  Caiunkt."  Tiiia  Ka|i|iBdid  painting, 
executed  by  Mr.  C'lirpeutor,  atlUio  Pi^aitident'B 
llouBu,  during;  iliu  lii.st  upriug  ».(ti  a\iv(^iU>i,  tfa^ 
I  rcct'Dtly  exhibittd  in  New  York,  ^_  fiowon  oxhi'  - 
I  bitiou  in  this  city,  ut  the  gallei^'Of  WiUi^ms  & 
Everett,  234  WaaLiub'ton  btrect*  A*  ono  of  the 
tirbt  important  utteinptd  by  any  oQe  of  our  artists 
to  seize  hiutory  "on  the  wiu^,"  independent  of  the 
real  vaJueaad  importance  of  the  siibject  itself,  tills 
piciuro  is  entitied  to  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
On  cutcriug  the  exhibition  roura  the  viiiitQrseema 
to  come  into  the  uctnal  piesencc  of  the  scene  it- 
self. It  is  a  veritable  Cabinet  muutiug.  President 
Lincoln  has  just  liuished  the  rcaiiiag  ot  the  great 
charter  of  freedom  which  he  holds  in  his  liand. 
Mr.  Scwuid  is  spealiiug,  and  tlic,^ttentiou  of  the 
grcnp  is  fixed  upon  tlicse  two  tisttres,  who  occupy 
the  central  foreground.  Mr.  Chos^and  Mr.  Stanton 
aic  at  the  l^csideut's  ri;^ht,  the  ibrraer  standing, 
and  both  seem  ready,  tlicu  and  ^ere,  to  assume 
'  their  share  of  the  responsibility.  )ir.  Welles,  with 
flowing  beard  and  hair,  vroalj  'l^e  conspicuous 
anywhere.  Ho  sits  at  the  rear  o.  Jie  long  table, 
which  is  presented  broadside  to  the  spectator, 
looking  towards  Mr.  Seward.  IKontgomery  Blair 
and  Caleb  B.  Smith  are  staudin^t  the  latter  in  the 
baeUgronnd,  while  the  vcnerabl(JAttomoy  Gener- 
al, Judge  Bates,  sits  calmly  rimdnating  upop  the 
constitntiucal  a8i>cct  of  ttie  question  at  the  end  of 
the  table  opposite  the  rresident. 

The  detail  of  the  pictuie  is  citarofully  and  faith> 
fully  dune.  Tliere  are  the  chaiifi,  and  long  office 
table,  and  library  nljclves,  which  Save  made  up  the 
ftiruiture  of  the  Cabinet  chambei^rdagh  so  many 
changes  of  Admiuistration.  ^^o  painting  ha^ 
been  executed  in  accordance  yiiih.  those  princi- 
ples of  art  which  are  coming  to  claim  wider  influ- 
ence, and  deserve  the  name  of  f-the  new  school  " 
The  picture  belongs  to  strictly  historical  portrai- 
ture. It  is  not  wrought  out  ot  an  imaginative 
conception  of  the  event,  nor  docs  it  set  aside  the 
simple  reality,  in  the  endeavor  ti)  express  a  false 
idcui.  This  will  constitute  its  liiga  value  in  the 
future.  When  Thackeray  was  vj|9itlng  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  he  passed,  ta  Botunda,  list- 
lessly before  the  paintings  whi^h  have  been  or- 
dered by  Congress  from  Wier,  Ohiipinan,  Powell 
and  Yanderlyn,  to  fill  its  panels,  until  he  reached 
the  painting  of  "the  Signing  of  Uie Declaration  of 
Independence,"  by  Trumbull,  i'  "This,"  he  said, 
"is  worth  all  the  rest.  It  is^^  a  true  historical 
work."  It  ia  in  the  same  spiritp  pf  historic  truth 
that  the  painting  of  CarpcntcrV4s  conceived.  It 
is  a  work  which  will  go  to  forra  the  material  of 
history.  It  will  give  to  the  fut^a  a  faithful  por- 
trayal of  the  scene,  and  the  «  they  mordd 
amoi^;  us;  and  this  is  the  true  ittalnmcat  of  his- 
toric art.  The  imaginative  pord:ayaI  may  be  left' 
to  the  imaginative  conception  ©f  the  future,  but 
the  reality  can  be  reflected  only  in  the  art  of  its 
own  tige.  It  is  this  that  the  future  will  ask  of  us, 
and  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  is  the  only  per- 
manent value.  It  is  of  little  intei'est  to  know  what  | 
the  Roman  sculptor  thought  of  the  CTents,  or  how  : 
he  conceived  of  the  men  of  &i  age  beyond  his 
own; — but  what  gallery  has  th|  historic  value  of 
tSSlt  in  which  stand  the  simpltAusts  of  the  long 
line  of  the  Koman  Emperors?  t 

The  accessories  in  Mr.  Carp.tit'n^g  picture  are 
simple,  but  the  dignity  of  the|W9nt  Could  bor- 
row nothing  from  elaborate  ^circEua- 
stancc.^  is  tjnie  i^^^j^-  |^Cf  «*-iloldBrin. 
Smith  sayB,wat  ^simplicity  tit  lif<^is  attendant 
upon  loftiness  of  aim."  The'  painting  well  re- 
flects the  simple  dignity  and  profound  severity  of 
the  Republic.  It  will  remain  in  Boston  but  a  few 
days  longer,  and  should  be  seen  by  all  our  citi- 
zens. B. 


—  iii  the  Gala.nj  Mr.  Gideon  Welles"  arti- 
cle, "  ^hc  History  of  Emaueipatioii,"  will 
attract  tlie  most  attention.  The  Galaxy  in- 
deed is  doing  a  most  importaut  service  not 
only  to  tke  present  generation,  but  to  his- 
tory, in  obtaining  from  prominent  public 
moB  sketches  of  recent  events  in  which  they 
have  had  some  part.  It  thus  becomes  Ike 
American  magazine,  indispensable  to  every 
one  who  would  tuow  well  the  history  of  his 
own  times.  Who,  for  instance,  but  a  mem- 
ber  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet  could  give  us 
the  authentic  details  such  as  are  found  in 
this  sketch 't  Every  one  knows  the  apparent 
hesitation  about  venturing  upon  emancipa- 
tion ;  is  perhaps  aware  of  various  attempts 
which  were  made,  chielly  by  conferences 
with  the  border  .States  Members  of  t'ongre?^, 
to  lind  some  way  of  disposing  of  slavery 
besides  that  of  direct  appeal  to  the  war 
power;  but  every  one  does  not  know  how! 
completely  that  measure  was  Mr.  Lincoln's ;  I 
how  he,  who  had  shown  the  most  leniency  I 
toward  the  rebels,  and  the  most  anxiety  to  ' 
save  the  Union  without  interfering  with  the  , 
compromises  of  the  Constitution,  was  the 
lirst  to  recognize  the  uccosiity  cf  more  vig- 
orous action,  and  to  propose,  draw  up,  and 
decide  upon  the  course  tictually  adopted, 
,lXUllOii^  previously  ascertaining  the  opin- 
ions ol  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Welles  emphatically  denies  the  often 
reiterated  statement  that  the  emancipation 
procla'matiou  was  written  on  a  steamboat, 
when  returning  from  a  visit  to  Gen.  Mc- 
Olellau,  on  July  y.    What  he  wrote  on  that 
occasion  was  the  speech  to  the  represcnta- 1 
tives  of  the  border  States,  which  he  deliv- ' 
ered  when  he  reached  AVashington.   To  sup- 1 
pose  he  prepared  the  other  paper  would  be 
to  charge  him  with  duplicity,  inasmuch  as  | 
he  was  at  that  very  time  earnestly  urging  I 
upon  these  men  a.  very  dilfercut  policy,  ' 
vrhich  required  their  hearty  co-operation, 
yiz.,  the  voluntary  emancipation  of  slaves 
by  the  border  States,  which  were  to  be  re- 
munerated for  their  losses  l)y  the  General 
Government.   He  had,  indeed,  doubted  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
undertake  general  emancipation  up  to  this 
time,  and  it  was  only  after  his  conference 
with  these  men,  and  his  conviction  that  all 
other  solutions  of  the  difficulty  were  impos- 
sible, that,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  he  fell 
back  upon  the  policy  of  the  proclamation. 
After  the  conference  had  blighted  his  last 
hope  for  the  success  of  less  questionable 
measures,  he  penned  the  now  famous  proc- 
lamation. 


filE  GtikiAT  PKOCI^AMATION. 


cTI^e  prlKint^l  I>ralt  Was  Made  Mr. 
|./  Ijiucoln. 

[From  the  DocBuiber  Century.) 
E'arthef  eonference  (by  the  Cabinet)  was 
bad  oa  oreanlzlng  noKru  regliueuts,  but  Lln- 
;:COln  doclded  tbat  the  moment  had  not  yet 
arrived  when  this  policy  could  be  sarely  en- 
tered upon.   Writes  Chase:  "The  iQipresston 
Ijeft  upon  my  mind  oy  tht>  whole  discussion 
i  was,  that  while  the  President  thought  that 
the  organization,  equipment  and  arming  of 
I'negroes  lite  other  soldiers  would  Be  product- 
tiva  of  more  evU  than  good,  he  was  not  an- 
jwHIlnK  that  commanders  should,  at  their 
.aiscretlDu,  arm,  tor  purely  defensive  pur- 
'^poses,  slaves  comln;^  within  our  Hues.  But 
(on  the  tindred  policy  of  emancipation  the 
jFresident  had  reached  a  decision  which  ap- 
f  pears  to  have  ooen  In  advance  of  the  views  of 
Jills  entire  Cabinet.   Probably'  greatly  to  their 
isurprlse.  he  read  to  theui  tiiefoliowlns  draft 
!of  a  proclamation  warnliii^  the  rebels  of  the 
ipalns  and  penalties  of  the  CouUscatlon  Act, 
iand  while  renowluy  his  lender  ol  compensa- 
tion to  loyal  Status  which  would  adopt  grad- 
;Ual  aboUshiuejit.  adding  u  summary  mili- 
tary order,  as  Oommuueer  lii  chief,  declar- 
'InK  f»"ee  the  slaves  of  all  States  which  mlKht 
*.130  In  rebellion  ou  January  1,  itiSs."  The 
text  or  this  first  draft  of  the  emancipation 
proclamation   is  here  primed  for  the  first 
time:    "In  pursuance  of  the  sixth  section 
,of    the    act    ol    Congress    entitled,  'An 
act  to  suppress  Insurroetlun  and  to  punish 
treason  and  robelllpn,  to   seize  and  con- 
I  flsrate  property  of  rebels,  and  tor  other  pur- 
iposes,  approved  Ju)y  17,    lau2,  and  which 
(.act  and  the  .ioUit   resolution  expUuiatory 
i  tliSreof  are  herewith  publisliod,  1,  Abraham 
'  Llucoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
hereby  proclaim  to  and  warn  all  persons 
within  the  contemplation  of  said  sixth  section 
to  cease  participating  In,  aiding,  couute- 
uanclnt?  or  abotrlnt;  the  existing  rebellion,  or 
any  rebellion  against  the  Uovernment  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  return  to  their  proper 
allegiance  to  the  United  states,  on  oaln  of 
the  forfeitures  and  seizures,  as  within  and 
by  said  sixth  section  provided. 

"And  1  hereby  maKe  known  that  It  Is  my 
purpose,  upon  the  next  meeting  of  Congress, 
to  tigaln  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  prac- 
tical measure  for  tendering  pecuniary  aid  to 
the  free  choice  or  rejection  of  any  and  all 
States,  which  may  then  be  recognizing  and 
practically  sustaining  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  may  then  have 
voluntarily  adopted,  or  thereafter  may  vol- 
untarily adopt,  gradual  abolishment  of 
slavery  wlthia  such  State  or  States;  that  the 
object  Is  to  practically  restore,  thencefor- 
ward to  b9  maintained,  the  constitutional  re- 
lation between  the  General  Government  and 
each  and  all  the  States  wherein  that  re- 
lation Is  now  suspended  or  disturbed; 
aifd  that  tor  this  object  the  war,  as  It  has 
been,  will  be  prosecuted.  Ana  as  a  tit  and 
necessary  military  measure  for  effecting  this 
object,  1,  as  Comniander-ln-chlet  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  do  or- 
der and  declaru  that  on  the  first  day  of  Jan 
uary.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty- three,  all  persons 
held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  States 
wherein  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  . 
Unlied  States  slmll  not  then  be  practically, 
recognized,  submitted  to  and  maintained, 
shall  then,  thenceforward  and  forever  be 
tree." 

Of  the  Cabinet  proceedings  which  followed 
the  reading  of  this  momentous  document  we  ' 
have,  unfortunately,  only  very  brief  mem- 
oranda.  Every  member  of  the  council  was, 
we  may  Infer,  bewildered  by  the  magnitude 
and  boldness  of  the  ur.oposal.    The  suddea 
consideration  of  this  critical  question  reveals 
to  us  with  vividness  the  ditference  In  mental 
reach,  readiness  and  decision  between  the 
President  and  his  constitutional  advisers. 
Only  two  of  the  number  gave  the  measure 
their  unreserved    concurrence,  even  after 
alscusslon.   It  Is  strange  that  one  of  these 
was  the  cautious  Attorney  General,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  conservative  taction  of 
the  slaveholdlng  state, of  Missouri,  and  that 
the  member  who  opposed  the  measdre  as  a 
whole,  and  propijsed  to  achieve  the  result  In- 
^fllrectly  through  ths  scatctered  and'dlvided 
»^actlon  of  local  commanders  In  military  de- 
t'partments,  was  the  autl-slavery  Secretary  of 
Sthe  Treasury,  Mr.  Cnase,  representing  per- 
ji  liaps  more  dearly  than  any  other  the  aboU- 
f.  tlon  faction  of  the  free  State  of  Ohio.  All 
■*  Were  astonished  except  the  two  to  whom  It  ; 

I had  been  mentloneu  a  week,  before.    None  of 
■the  others  had  even  considered  such  a  step.  ' 
But  from  the  mind  and  will  or  President  Lin-  ■ 
icoln  the  determination  and  announcement'; 
•^to  his  Cabinet  came  almost  as  complete  in 
fcform  and  certain  In  Intention  on  that  mem- ' 
'orable    Tuesday   of    July   as  when,  two 
:  months  Inter.  It  was  given  to  the  public,  or 
as  officially  proclaimed  on  the  succeeding 
New  Year's  Day   an    Irrevocable  Execa- 


That  upon  the  first  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord  1863,  all  persons  held  as 
slaves,  within  any  State,  or  any 
designated  part  of  a  State,  the 
people  whereof  shall  then  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  shall  be  then,  thence- 
forward, and  forever,  free. 
"I  can  only  trust  in  God,"  the 

President    said,    "that    I  have 

made  no  mistake." 


J.O  superficial  observers  it 
seemed  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take. The  first  reaction,  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  disheartening. 
Public  opinion  in  the  North  was 
divided.  The  abolitionists,  noting 
the  limitations  of  the  proclama- 
tion, were  critical;  Democrats  al- 
most everywhere  were  indignant. 

The  reaction  in  the  South  was  ^ 
one  of  bitter  outrage;  here  the 
proclamation  was  denounced  as 
the  act  of  a  "fiend"  and  the 
"most  starUing  political  crime  in 
history,"  and  Jefferson  Davis 
announced  that  it  had  made  for- 
ever impossible  the  restitution  of 
the  Union.  Montgomery  Blair 
had  predicted  that  emancipation 
would  cost  the  Administration 
the  Fall  elections,  and  his 
prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Lincoln's 
own  State  went  Democratic;  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  Indiana  all  joined  her 
in  the  opposition. 

And  in  the  field,  too,  things 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  McClel- 
lan  had  been  removed  for  his 
failure  to  pursue  Lee,  and  the 
incompetent  Burnside  put  in  his 
place.  On  Dec.  13  Burnside  hurled 
his  gallant  army  across  the 
Rappahannock  and  up  the  steep 
bluffs  of  Fredericksburg  in  as- 
sault after  assault;  when  the 
battle  was  over  the  Union 
casualties  numbered  12,500,  and 
the  Confederates  still  held  the 
field. 

Yet  in  time  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  came  to  work  as  a 
leaven  in  public  opinion;  came 
to  mean  more  than  it  seemed  to 
mean,    more    than    Lincoln  in- 
tended   that    it    should  mean. 
One  thing  Lincoln  had  empha- 
sized above  all  others:  that  the 
war  was  fought  for  the  sole  ob- 
jective of  saving  the  Union.  Yet 
his  own  proclamation  effected  a 
dramatic  change  in  war  objec- 
tives.   The  idea  of  Union  was  i 
inspiring  but  somewhat  abstract; 
the  idea  of  freedom  was  equally 
inspiring,  and  it  was  something 
that  all  could  understand. 

The  average  man  brushed 
aside  the  distinctions,  ignored  the 
limitations  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  and  regarded  it  as^ 


a  bold  stroke  for  freedom;  in 
time  the  Government  itself  took 
this  same  attitude.  Emancipation, 
then,  became  the  second  great 
objective  of  the  war,  and  one  so 
inextricably  entwined  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Union  that  it 
was  impossible  to  separate  them. 


.HE  preliminary  proclamation 
of  Sept.  22  had  announced  Jan. 
1,  1863,  as  the  day  when  the  final 
proclamation  was  to  go  into  ef- 
fect. In  the  intervening  three 
months  Lincoln  was  subjected  to 
unremitting  pressure  to  delay 
emancipation,  but,  as  his  friend 
Orville  Browning  observed,  he 
was  "fatally  bent  upon  his 
course." 

And  so  he  was.  All  that  New 
Year's  Day  the  President  had  .re- 
ceived visitors — officials  from  his 
own  and  foreign  Governments 
and  thousands  of  the  plain  men 
and  women  whom  he  loved  and 
who  had  come  to  wish  him  hap- 
piness. It  was  late  afternoon  be- 
fore he  was  free  to  sign  the  his- 
toric document  which  had  been 
duly  engrossed,  and  by  then  his 
hand  was  swollen  and  numb  with 
much  shaking. 

Seating  himself  at  his  table,  he 
remarked:  "Now,  this  signature 
is  one  that  will  be  closely 
examined,  and,  if  they  find  my 
hand  trembled,  they  will  say,  'He 
had  some  compunctions.'  But, 
anyway,  it  is  going  to  be  done." 
And  as  he  signed  the  proclama- 
tion which  was  eventually  to  set 
4,000,000  slaves  "forever  free" 
and  earn  for  him  the  title  of  the 
Great  Emancipator,  he  observed 
to  those  who  crowded  around 
him:  "I  never  in  my  life  felt 
more  certain  that  I  was  doing 
right  than  I  do  in  signing  this 
paper." 


A  mountain 
tinij  lies  ahecL' 


lad  peers  wonderinghi  at  a  stranger  who  f'tops  to  snap  a  picture  ^'^f  *  f^®" 
ad  for  this  boa,  whose  humbleness  of  birth  is  even  more  lowly  than  that  o; 


Lincoln  1 


DAGEN 

Stockholm,  Sweden 
February  13,  1959 


Abraham  Lincoln,  en  av  historiens  storsta  stotsmannagestolter,  foddes  den  12  februori  1809  i  staten  Kentucky.  I  gar  pa  sjaiva 
arsdagen  samlades  amerikanska  kongressen  til!  en  speciell  session  och  hogtidlighSllandet  cv  150-arsminnet  kommer  att  fortsatta 
med  en  rod  arrangemang  over  hela  den  amerikanska  kontinenten. 

I  vidstaende  artikel  berors  speciellt  Abraham  Lincolns  instdllning  i  slavfrfigan.  Artikein  utgor  ett  sammondrag  av  en  uppsats  I 
detta  amne,  som  skrmts  av  professorn  vid  Bostons  universitet,  Kenneth  A.  B  e  r  n  a  r  d,  som  dgnat  en  stor  del  av  sitt  liv  4t 
torsknmg  knng  Lincolns  liv  och  verk.  -  Bilden  visar  ogonblicket  da  president  Lincoln  laser  Emancipation  Proclamation,  proklama- 
tionen  som  mnebar  slavarnas  frigorelse,  for  sitt  kabinett  den  22  juli  1862.  Pa  teckningen,  som  graverodes  av  A.  H.  Ritchie  och  som 
torvaras  I  Capitolium  r  Washington,  ses  fr.  v.  krigsministern  Stanton,  finansministern  Chase,  Lincoln,  marinministern  Welles,  utrikesmi- 
n.stern  Seward,  inrikesministern  Smith,  Postmaster  General  Blair  och  justitieministern  Bates. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  -  slavamas  befriare 


braham  Lipcolp  foddes 
den  12  februari  1809  i 
slavstaten  Kentucky. 
Fast  han  sedermera 
inte  kunde  erinra  aig 
mycket  om  sin  pojk- 


dar,  sa  fastslog  han  i  en  biogra 
anteckning  fran  ar  1860,  att 


hans  far  hade  flyttat  fran  Kentucky 
over  Ohiofloden  till  den  fria  sta- 
ten  Indiana  delvis  pa  grund  av 
motvilja  mot  slaveriet. 

Under  uppvaxtaren  i  Indiana  och 
Illinois  blev  Lincoln  inte  bara  i  till- 
falle  att  hbra  talas  om  slaveriet| 
utan  fick  se  en  hel  del  av  det  i 
praktiken.  Han  gjorde  namligen 
tva  turer  nedfbr  Mississippi  till 
New  Orleans  pa  flodangare  och  fick 
darvid  tillfalle  att  iaktta  slaveriet, 
dar  det  enligt  allman  uppfattning 
visade  sig  fran  sin  allra  varsta  sida. 
Nar  Lincoln  sedermera  sasom  leda- 
mot  av  staten  Illinois  lagstiftande 
forsamling  gjorde  ett  forsta  pro- 
testuttalande  mot  slaveriet,  sa  rik- 
tade  han  sig  mot  en  institution,  som 
inforts  fran  Gamla  varlden  av  del 
engelska  kolonisterna  over  hundra 
ar  tidigare.  Sedan  dess  hade  slave- 
riet sa  att  saga  ingatt  i  det  ameri-i 
kanska  samhallsmonstret.  Det  hade 
accepterats  i  halften  av  de  ameri- 1 
kanska  staterna  och  fatt  ett  erkan- ' 
nande  i  unionens  konstitution,  och 
det  var  vidare  oupplosligt  samman- 
vavt  med  rasfragan  i  sa  matto,  att 
slavarna  var  negrer. 

Rasfragans  komplicerade  natur 
stod  klar  redan  for  den  28-ari- 
ge  Lincoln,  da  han  inlade  sin  pro- 
test i  Illinois  forkrepresentation  ar 
1837.  Hans  protest  innehbll  namli- 
gen inte  endast  "ett  fbrdomande  av 
slaveriet,  utan  ocksa  av  vissa  dokt- 
riner,  som  havdades  av  slaveriets 
motstandare,  men  som  inte  tog  ve- 
derbbrlig  hansyn  till  fragans  in- 
vecklade  natur  och  de  risker,  som 
alltfbr  drastiska  atgarder  skulle 
medfora.  En  omedelbar  frigorelse' 
av  slavarna  skulle  namligen  sna- 
rare  fbrsamra  an  fbrbattra  neg- 1 
rernas  sak,  havdade  Lincoln  vid  j 
denna  tid.  Det  skulle  ocksa  drbja  j 
atskillig  tid,  innan  slaveriet  blev 
en  forsta  rangens  fraga  for  Lin- 
coln. Som  advokat  hade  han  emel- 
lertid  inte  sallan  att  handlagga 
rattsfall,  dar  slavfragan  var  inblan- 
dad.  Och  som  medJem  av  den  ame- 
rikanska  kongressen  under  aren 
1847—49  rostade  han  flerfaldiga 
ganger  mot  lagforslag,  som  syftade 
till  att  utstracka  slaveriet  till  nya 
territorier.  Under  sina  besbk  i  Ken- 
tucky och  andra  slavstater  fick  han 
ocksa  flera  tillfallen  att  se  slaveriet 
i  praktiken.  Och  fast  han  inte  op- 
ponerade  sig  oppet,  sa  tyngde  slav- 
fragan hans  sinne,  sa  att  han  slut- 
ligen  tvangs  saga  ifran.  Detta  sked- 
de  i  samband  med  att  ett  nytt  lag- 
forslag framlades,  den  s.  k.  Kansas- 
Nebraskaakten  av  ar  1854,  vilken 
avsag  att  bppna  cn  stor  del  av 
Louisiana,  som  ar  1803  kbpts  av 
Napoleon,  fbr  slavhandel. 


Pi  kvallen  den  16  oktober  1854 
vande  sig  Lincoln  sa  i  ett  be- 
rbmt  tal  i  staden  Peoria  i  Illinois] 
mot  Kansas-Nebraskaakten.  Talet 
blev  en  vattendelare  i  hans  karriar. 
Det  uppcnbarade  en  hittills  okandj 
Lincoln,  som  med  stort  all  var  nu 
fbr  forsta  gangen  tog  upp  slavfra- 
gan I  hela  dess  vidd.  Hans  install- 
ning,  som  sedermera  kom  att  in- 
skarpas  i  manga  tal,  var  denna: 
Slaveriet  var  ett  moraliskt  ont,  som 
stod  i  bjart  kontrast  till  det  ame- 
rikanska  folkets  hbgsta  ideal,  sa- 
dana  de  kommit  till  uttryck  i  sjalv- 
standighetsfbrklaringen.  Men  efter- 
som  slaveriet  fanns  med  fran  kolo- 
nialtiden  hade  det  ocksa  legitime- 
rats  i  konstitutionen.  Och  kongres- 
^sen  hade  darfbr  inte  laglig  ratt  att 
blanda  sig  i  slaveriet  i  de  stater, 
dar  det  redan  existerade.  Daremot 
kunde  den  hindra  dess  spridning 
till  nya  omraden  samt  indirekt 
motverka  dess  existens. 

Men  hur  skulle  slaveriet  pa  sa 
satt  kunna  upphavas  helt?  Lin- 
coln var  sjalv  inte  pa  det  klara  med 
hur  det  skulle  ske,  och  olika  Ibs- 
ningar  fbresvavade  honom.  Han 
funderade  bl.  a.  pa  om  kolonisation 
av  Liberia  i  Afrika  vore  den  basta 
Ibsningen  men  insag  det  hopplbsa 
i  att  sbka  omsatta  en  sadan  teori  i 
praWtilr  Gradvis  frigorelse  i  sam- 
fbrstand  med  slavagarna  var  en 
annan  utvag,  men  hur  de  senare 
skulle  fas  att  acceptera  en  sadan 
Ibsning  stod  i  vida  faltet.  "Proble- 
met  ar  alltfbr  stort  fbr  mig.  Ma 
Gud  i  sin  nad  leda  oss  fram  till  en 
Ibsning",  skrev  han  ar  1855. 

Lincoln  var  ocksa  val  medveten 
om  de  mangder  av  problem,  som 
skulle  uppsta  om  negrerna  plbtsligt 
som  helt  fria  manniskor  "kastades" 
in  i  det  amerikanska  samhallslivet. 
Han  visste  mer  an  val,  att  det  fanns 
mSnga  vita,  inte  bara  i  sydstaterna, 
som  skulle  vagra  4tt  acceptera  de 


fargade  som  jamstallda.  Sjalv  trod- 
de  Lincoln  inte  heller  pa  full  lik- 
stalldhet  men  ansag  att  vit  och 
svart  borde  ha  samma  chans  att 
fbrtjana  sitt  levebrbd.  Och  han 
framhbll,  att  man  borde  strava  ef- 
ter  stbrsta  mbjliga  jamlikhet  pi 
olika  omraden. 

Nar  inbbrdeskriget  kom,  mindre 
an  tva  manader  efter  det  Lin- 
coln blivit  president,  gallde  striden 
framst  unionens  bevarande  och  den 
demokratiska  sjalvstyrelsens  blbe- 
hallande.  Det  var  en  folkets  kamp, 
fbr  folket  och  med  folket.  Om  uni- 
onen  brbts  sender,  skulle  folket 
fbrlora  och  den  demokratiska  sa- 
ken  i  hela  varlden  likasa.  Men  in- 
bbrdeskriget gallde  ocksa  slavfri- 
gan,  ty  slaveriet  var  en  av  huvud- 
orsakerna  till  de  motsattnlngar, 
vilka  lett  till  krig. 

President  Lincoln  Sgnade  ocksi 
alltmer  intresse  at  denna  sak,  allt- 
eftersom  opinionen  fbr  slaveriet* 
upphavande  vaxte  sig  stark  i  nord- 
staterna.  Sjalv  hoppades  han  emel- 
lertid  i  det  langsta  pa  en  gradvii 
genomfbrd  frigbrelse  av  negrerna 
och  rekommenderade  atgarder  fbr 
att  kompensera  slavagarna  fbr  de- 
ras  fbrluster.  Han  tog  ocksa  ater 
upp  tanken  pa  utflyttning  till  Af- 
rika av  negrerna  men  mbtte  ringa 
fbrstaelse  fbr  dessa  synpunkter. 
I  stallet  vaxte  kraven  pa  ett  snabbt 
engangsbeslut,  som  befriade  sla- 
varna en  gang  fbr  alia,  nu  allt  star- 
kare. 
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Carpenter's  Paiiiriiij;:  "The  First  Reading  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  Before  the  Cabinet" 

Part  II 


(Continued  from  August  1961,  issue) 

After  more  than  a  year's  labor  on  the  engraving  it  was 
nearly  completed.  However,  before  the  engraving  was 
finisihof]  a  fire  onnsnmod  the  Htiidio  vvhero  Ritchie  wuh 
engraving  the  plate  and  the  small  painting  by  Carpenter, 
valued  tlion  at  .$2,500  was  destroyed.  Due  to  the  wise 
precautions  of  J.  C.  Derby  the  steel  plate  was  stored 
at  night  in  a  fire-proof  building  and  it  was  not  involved 
in  the  fire.  The  burning  of  this  small  painting  gave  rise 
to  the  erroneous  rumor  that  the  large  painting  had  been 
destroyed. 

Connoisseurs  of  steel  engravings  have  commented  that 
Ritchie  put  into  his  engraving  the  same  amount  of 
dedication  and  purpose  as  did  Carpenter  in  the  execution 
of  his  painting.  Needless  to  state  Carpenter  expressed 
himself  as  being  entirely  satisfied  with  the  reproduction 
of  his  picture.  By  the  process  of  engraving  great  quanti- 
ties of  the  picture  were  widely  distributed,  although  the 
publishers  attempted  to  create  the  impression  that  only 


a  limited  number  of  prints  could  be  taken  from  the 
plate.  The  actual  size  of  the  engraving  (not  including 
margins)  is  twenty-one  inches  by  thirty-two  inches  and 
artists  proofs  sold  for  $25.00,  Inrlia  prnnfa  $1,1,00  and 
plain  prints  $5,00.  Signed  artists  proofs  were  advctliscd 
at  $50.00.  However,  one  advertiser  offered  the  first  1000 
copies  of  the  plain  prints  at  $1.00  each.  Today's  cata- 
logue prices  range  from  $25.00  to  $75.00  for  the  en- 
graving. Even  today  the  Ritchie  engraving  is  not  rare, 
although  it  was  published  by  Derby  &  Miller  of  New 
York  as  early  as  May  1,  180G.  All  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  were  the  recipients  of  coinplimentary  copies  of 
the  engraving  and  a  long  list  of  the  prominent  men  of 
the  nation  became  original  subscribers  for  the  picture. 

Carpenter's  painting  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Thompson  of  New  York  City  for  $25,000  and  it  was 
presented  to  the  United  States  government  on  February 
12,  1878.  There  was  a  formal  presentation  of  some  im- 
portance. The  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  paint- 


Photograph  of  "The  First  Reading  Of  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  Before  The  Cabinet — From  the  original  picture 
painted  at  the  White  House  in  1864."  Painted  by  F.  B.  Carpenter  and  engraved  by  A.  H.  Ritchie. 


LINCOLN  LORE 


ing  was  marked  by  a  joint  session  of  both  houses  of 
Congress,  and  the  relatives  of  President  Lincoln  and 
of  members  of  the  Civil  War  cabinet  were  admitted  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Two  addresses  were  delivered,  one 
by  General  James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio,  and  the  other  by 
Alexander  11.  Stephens,  (formerly  vice-president  of  the 
Confederacy)  a  representative  from  Georgia.  The  Senate 
and  House  jointly  thanked  Mrs.  Thompson  for  her 
g'enerous  gift  and  a  committee  was  appointed  "to  cause 
Hitid  i)niiitinK  to  ho  placed  in  an  ap|)roi)rialo  and  eon- 
spicious  {)lace  in  the  capitol"  and  the  committee  was 
further  ordered  to  "carefully  piovide  for  its  preserva- 
tion". The  place  designated  for  its  exhibition  was  the 
east  staircase  of  the  House  wing  of  the  capitol.  However, 
in  September,  1941,  the  painting  was  placed  in  the  old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber  near  the  Senate  Chamber.  The 
old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  was  used  as  the  Senate 
Chamber  from  1819  to  1859  and  by  the  Supreme  Court 
from  ISGO  to  1935.  The  present  location  of  the  painting 
is  a  desirable  one.  The  reason  for  the  change  in  location 
was  the  placing  of  the  new  Christie  picture  of  the  "Sign- 
ing of  the  Constitution"  in  the  place  formally  occupied 
by  the  Carpenter  painting. 

For  some  reason  Carpenter  felt  called  upon  to  make 
changes  in  his  large  original  painting.  Previous  to  its 
New  York  showing  in  IHfil  the  artist  retouched  some 
injuries  and  remedied  some  defects  in  minor  details. 
However,  these  injuries  and  defects  required  thirty-six 
hours  of  work  by  Carpenter  who  labored  without  inter- 
mission. It  is  surprising  to  learn  that  a  number  of  dif- 
ferences can  be  noted  between  the  original  painting  and 
Ritchie's  engraving,  despite  the  fact  that  the  sub-title 
4>f  the  picture  states  that  the  engraving  is  "From  the 
original  picture  painterl  at  the  White  House  in  1804". 
A  promotional  pamphlet  published  by  The  Derby  & 
Miller  Publishing  Company,  5  Spruce  Street,  New  York 
also  states,  "that  it  (the  engraving)  is  a  perfect  repro- 
duction of  the  painting,  to  the  minutest  detail  .  . 

There  is  also  a  photograph  of  a  painting  by  Carpenter 
of  the  reading  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  which 
shows  the  work  in  a  transitional  stage.  Nevertheless, 
those  collectors  who  own  the  Ritchie  engraving  do  not 
have  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  Carpenter  painting  which 
eventually  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
government.  This  fact  was  brought  out  in  Lincoln  Lore, 
No.  528,  May  22,  ]9n9,  under  the  title  "Carpenter's 
Emancipation  Painting".  Even  so,  it  is  probably  correct 
to  state  that  the  Ritchie  engraving  has  greater  artistic 
quality  than  the  original  Carpenter  painting. 

The  differences  between  the  original  canvas  and  the 
Ritchie  engraving  can  be  seen  in  the  position  of  the 
chair  occupied  by  Lincoln.  In  the  engraving  Lincoln's 
chair  is  "set  parallel  with  the  table  and  the  position  of 
Lincoln's  body  is  directly  to  the  front  with  the  head 
slightly  turned  to  the  left.  In  the  .  .  .  painting  the 
chair  in  which  Lincoln  is  seated  is  placed  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  table.  The  position  of  the 
body  is  changed  and  the  height  of  the  body  is  raised  to 
give  Lincoln  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  group.  The 
whole  tendency  is  to  make  a  more  stately  Lincoln  and 
a  more  commanding  presence.  The  features  of  Lincoln 
are  also  greatly  changed  with  an  approach  toward  the 
idealistic. 

"Another  change  in  the  capitol  painting  which  is 
noticeable  immediately  upon  comparison  with  the  Ritchie 
engraving  is  the  position  of  one  of  the  manuscripts.  In 
the  (engraving)  Lincoln  appears  holding  the  Proclama- 
tion in  his  left  hand  which  rests  in  his  lap,  but  in  the 
capitol  copy,  although  still  holding  the  paper  in  his 
left  hand,  it  reclines  upon  the  table. 

"The  inkstand  and  the  quill  pen  at  Seward's  right  liand 
in  the  (engraving)  have  also  been  shifted,  the  former 
moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  table  and  the  pen  placed 
in  Lincoln's  right  hand.  Other  changes  of  minor  im- 
portance are  noted  in  the  capitol  painting." 

The  photograph  of  the  canvas  in  the  transitional  stage 
shows  a  still  different  head  of  Lincoln.  However,  the  ink- 
stand has  been  moved  toward  Lincoln  with  the  quill  pen 
in  place.  The  capitol  painting  reveals  Lincoln  holding 
the  quill  pen  in  his  right  hand. 


Despite  these  discrepancies  as  noted  between  the 
Ritchie  engraving  and  the  original  painting,  with  the 
transitional  picture  brought  in  to  complete  the  study, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  "The  Proclamation  of  Emanci- 
pation" will  long  remain  one  of  the  great  historical  paint- 
ings of  our  nation. 


From  The  lAnroln  National  Life  Foundation 


Mcserve  No.  106 — Lorant  No.  74 

Photograph  of  Abraham  Lincoln  taken  by  A.  Berger, 
Mathew  B.  Brady's  assistant,  on  April  26,  1864.  According 
to  Carpenter's  penciled  notation  on  the  back  of  this 
photograph  "the  legs  in  the  white  trousers  are  those 
of  Mr.  Nicolay  the  private  secretary.  The  legs  on  Mr. 
Lincoln's  right  are  my  own." 


From  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

The  penciled  notation  by  F.  B.  Carpenter  on  the  back 
side  of  the  Lincoln  photograph  (Meserve  No.  106— 
Lorant  No.  74).  This  photograph  was  originally  a  part 
of  the  Winfred  Porter  Truesdell  Collection. 
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Lincoln  Carried  No  Life  Insurance 

There  are  no  records  available  to  indicate  that  Abra- 
ham Li  ;coln  had  any  life  insurance  protection  for  his 
family  during  his  life  time.  However,  this  was  not  due 
to  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  industry's  sales 
organization  to  approach  the  future  president  in  regard 
to  the  matter. 

Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  Chicago,  Illinois  on 
May  18th,  18G0,  and  on  May  29th,  just  eleven  days  later 
the  nominee  was  solicited  for  a  $2,000  life  insurance 
contract. 

W.  H.  Bridgman,  an  agent  with  L.  0.  Olmstead  &  Co., 
a  Chicago  loan  agency,  collection  and  insurance  office 
wrote  Lincoln  the  following  letter: 

"Chicago,  111. 
May  29,  1860 

"Hon.  A.  Lincoln 
Springfield,  111. 
Dear  Sir: 

"We  enclose  herewith  blanks  for  an  application  and 
medical  e.xamination,  hoping  that  we  may  be  honored 
with  the  privilege  of  insuring  your  life.  We  also  enclose 
a  statement  of  our  company  for  1859.  If  you  should 
conclude  to  insure,  please  fill  out  and  sign  enclosed 
blank  application  and  get  any  regular  physician  to  make 
the  examination.  If  you  will  give  us  your  application 
for  $2,000  we  will  take  the  cash  payment,  when  you  are 
elected  president,  and  will  charge  you  no  interest  from 
now  to  November. 

"Yours  respectfully 
L.  0.  Olmstead  &'Co. 
pr.  W.  H.  Bridgman* 

Was  Lincoln  insurable  ?  There  is  no  record  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  ever  having  been  thoroughly  examined  by  a 
medical  doctor  during  his  term  in  office.  Of  course 
during  Lincoln's  life  time  insurance  had  not  been  popu- 
larized.   This  fact  is  born  out  by  the  records  of  The 
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Photograph  of  letter  made  from  the  microfilm  of  the 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Papers,  Library  of  Congress.  S.  1, 
No.  2958. 
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Thi.s  policy  facsimile  along  with  one  issued  to  Robert  E. 
Lee  for  $.5,800  covering  his  home  in  Arlington,  ^'irginia, 
has  been  distributed  by  The  Hartford  Insurance  (iroup 
in  an  attractive  Civil  War  centennial  folder. 


Institute  of  Life  Insurance.  In  18fi.5,  the  year  of  Lin- 
coln's death,  only  581  million  dollars  of  life  insurance 
was  in  force.  It  would  be  more  surprising  to  discover 
that  Lincoln  made  such  provisions  for  his  wife  and 
family  than  it  is  to  learn  that  he  carried  no  life  insur- 
ance. 

One  must  conclude  that  agent  Biidgman  was  an 
enterprising  youiig  man,  willing  to  gamble  on  Lincoln's 
election  in  November,  18fi0,  otherwise  who  would  pay  the 
premium  and  interest  if  Lincoln  had  been  defeated? 

Lincoln  did  purchase  a  $3200  fire  insurance  policy  on 
his  frame  two-story  dwelling,  with  $75  coverage  on  his 
carriage  house  and  privy.  The  Springfield,  Illinois 
agency  was  James  L.  Hill  &  Company  who  represented 
the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. The  $3200  policv  was  written  for  one  year, 
dated  February  8,  1801.  The  premium  was  $24.00.  "This 
policy  was  taken  just  three  days  before  Lincoln  left 
Springfield  for  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  was  in- 
augurated president  of  the  United  States. 

The  book  "The  Personal  Finances  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln" by  Harry  E.  Pratt,  The  Abraham  Lincoln  Associ- 
ation, 1943,  reveals  that  the  initial  fire  insurance 
premium  cost  Lincoln  $24.00  plus  $1.40  for  the  bank 
draft.  On  February  8,  1862  the  $24.00  premium  was 
renewed.  On  February  7,  1863  the  insurance  on  the 
house  cost  $24.25.  On  February  6,  1864  the  premium 
of  $24.00  was  paid,  and  on  February  10,  1865  the  $24.00 
insurance  policy  was  again  renewed. 

*This  letter  was  recently  published  in  the  Blumltavcn 
Digest,  Vol.  4,  No.  1,  Oct.  1960. 
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House  Journal,  10th  Gen.  Assembly,  Vandalia,  Walters, 
183G. 

*Housc  Journal,  lOth  Special  Session,  Vandalia,  Walters, 
1837. 

*  House  Journal,  11th  General  Assembly,  Vandalia 
Walters,  1838. 

*Hou!ic  Journal,  11th  Called  Session,  Springfield,  Walters, 
183!). 

*//uun0  Jiuii'tuil,  l2Ui  Gen,  Assembly,  1st  Session,  Spring- 
field, Walters,  1840. 

Reports 

*  Internal  Improvement  Report  f;,  Vandalia,  Walters,  1838. 
Illinois  Reports,  11th  Gen.  Assembly,  Vandalia,  Walters, 
1839. 

Illivoi.t  Reports,  11th  Gen.  Assembly,  2nd  Session,  Spring- 
field, Walters,  1840. 

Internal  Improvement  Reports,  Springfield,  Walters, 
1840. 

iiois  Reports,  12th  Gen.  Assembly,  Springfield, 
Walters,  1841. 

*In  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  collection. 


Laws  of  Illinois,  Special  Session,  Springfiold,  Walters, 


On  December  1,  1834  Abraham  Lincoln  took  his  seat 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  Ninth  General  Assembly  at 
Vandalia,  Illinois.  He  was  one  of  the  four  Sangamon 
County  members  elected  on  Aufjust  4,  1834.  Upon  taking 
office  he  became  one  of  the  fifty-five  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  re-elected  in  1836, 
1838  and  1840.  He  served  until  the  end  of  the  Twelfth 
General  Assembly  which  adjourned  on  March  1,  1841. 

Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  Legislature  for  the 
fifth  time  on  November  7,  1854.  (See  Lincoln  Lore  No. 
1335,  "The  Approval  Vote  For  Lincoln  In  1854",  No- 
vember 8,  1054).  In  this  election  Lincoln  received  the 
largest  number  of  votes  (one  more  than  Richard  Yates) 
polled  by  a  candidate  for  any  office.  Lincoln  declined 
the  office  stating  that  "I  only  allowed  myself  to  be 
elected  because  it  was  supposed  my  doing  so  would  help 
Yates."  Another  reason  for  declining  the  seat  in-  the 
Legislature  was  that  it  would  make  Lincoln  ineligible 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  had,  in  the 
meantime,  raised  his  political  sights  and  hoped  the 
Whigs  would  elect  him  a  U.  S.  Senator  in  place  of  James 
Shields.  Lincoln  officially  declined  the  office  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  1854. 

In  any  thorough  study  of  Lincoln's  legislative  career 
it  is  necessary  to  consult  the  "Laws  of  The  State  of 
Illinois,"  the  "Journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives," 
and  the  special  "Reports"  for  the  years  1835  through 
1841.   Some  of  these  voluines  are  extremely  rare. 

A  complete  list  of  the  official  publications  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  for  the  period  of  Lincoln's  legislative  career 
follows: 

Laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois 

*Lau's  of  Illinois,  !)th  Gen.  Assembly,  1st  Session,  Van- 
dalia, Sawyer,  1835. 

*Lou>s  of  Illinois,  9th  Gen.  Assembly,  2nd  Session,  Van- 
dalia, Sawyei',  183(). 

*Laii's  of  Illinois,  10th  Gen.  Assembly,  Vandalia,  Walters, 
1837. 

Private  or  Incorporation  Laws  of  Illinois,  Vandalia, 
Walters,  1837. 

*Laws  of  Illinois,  Special  Session,  Vandalia,  Walters,  1837. 
*Lai(\s  of  Illinous,  11th  Gen.  Assembly,  Vandalia,  Walters, 
1839. 

Private  or  Incorporation  Laws  of  Illiyiois,  Vandalia, 
Walters,  1839. 

*I  all's  of  Illinois,  Special  Session,  Springfield,  Walters, 
1840. 

*Laws  of  Illinois,  12th  Gen.  Assembly,  Springfield, 
Walters,  1841. 

Journals  of  The  Ho\ise  of  Representatives 
House  Journal,  9th  Gen.  Assembly,  Vandalia,  Sawyer, 
1835. 

House  Journal,  9th  Gen.  Assembly,  2nd  Session,  Van- 
dalia, Sawyer,  1835. 


CUMULATIVE  BIBLIOGRAPHY— 1961 

Suldii iiiii.s  ovcil  liy  n  Hil.lio);rii|ihy  Cdmmitteo  ronHihUnn  of  the 
following  rnomliL'iK  ;  Ai  iiold  (;;iIph,  '<!.s!1  New  Hyde  Park  Kond,  (inrdcn 
City,  N.  Y.  ;  Cnrl  H;ivcr  lin.  2  Maslerson  Road,  llronxville,  N.  Y.  ; 
E.  I).  Ix>nir,  Tfin  North  Kenilwoith  Ave.,  0.ik  Park,  111.;  Richard  F. 
Liifkin.  I")  Mill,  Street.  Hoston.  9,  Mass.:  Wayne  C.  Temple.  Lincoln 
Mcmori.-il  University,  Harrogate,  Tenn.  :  Ralph  G.  Newman,  18  East 
Chestnut  .Streci,  Chicago  11.  III.,  William  H.  Townsend,  310  First 
National  Hank  KMiz.,  LcNinKton  .3.  Ky.  ;  and  Clyde  C.  Walton, 
Illinois  State  liistorical   Library,   Sprinnfield,  III. 

New  items  available  for  consideration  may  be  sent  to  the  above 
addresses  or  to  the  Lincoln  National   Life  Foundation. 

HAYS.  WILMA  PITCHFORD  1961-19 

Abe  Lincoln's  Birthday/by  Wilma  Pitchford  Hays/ 
Illustrated  by  Peter  Burchard/ (device) /Coward-McCann, 
Inc.  New  York. 

Brochuie,  bonrdf,,  6%"  x  9",  64  pp.,  illus..  Juvenile,  price  $2.75. 

HORGAN,  PAUL  1961-20 

Paul  Horgan/Citizen  of  New  Salem/Illustrations  by/, 
Douglas  Gorsline/New  York/Farrar,  Straus  and  Cudahy. 

Book,  lioard.s  a  .li  cloth,  6'4"  x  90  pp.,  illus.,  price  $3.75. 

LINC  OLN  INAUGURAL  CENTENNIAL 
COMMITTHl-;  1961-21 
Commemoration  Ceremony/Upon  the  Occasion  of  the/ 
One  Hundr.'dth/ Anniversary  Inaugural  of/Abraham 
Lincoln/18GJ  19G1/East  Front/of  the/United  States 
Capitol /at/ 1!  jven  O'Clock  Ante  Meridiem/ Washington, 
D.  C.  '  Mar.  ii  4,  1961. 

Pamplilet.  papc  .,  6"  x  9",  27  pp.,  fr.,  illus. 

LINCOLN  ;\;^MOKIAL  UNIVERSITY  1961-22 

Lincoln  morial  University  Press/Spring  1961/Vol. 
63,  No.  1/Liiicoln  Herald/A  Magazine  devoted  to  his- 
torical/research in  the  field  of  Lincolniana  and/the  Civil 
War,  and  to  the  promotion/of  Lincoln  Ideals  in  Amer- 
ican/Education. 

Pamphlet.  flexibK  boards,  7"  x  10",  52  pp.,  illus. 

LINCOLN  NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  1961-23 
A  Brief  Life  of/Abraham  Lincoln/The  Lincoln  Nation- 
al   Life    Insurance    Company /Form    No.    8709/ (Cover 
title). 

Folder,  paper,  3%",  x  B'/i".  (3)  pp. 

MOCHIZUKI,  MASAHARU  1961-24 
Books  on  Lincoln/Tokyo  Lincoln  Book  Center/at/ 
Japan  Publications  Trading  Co.  Ltd. /No.  Sarugaka-cho, 
1-chrome,  Kanda,  Chiyoda-ku, /Tokyo,  Japan/Japan/Lin- 
coln Still  Lives  (translated)  /  (sketch  of  Lincoln) /1809- 
18(i5/Printed  in  Japan/April  1961/ (Cover  title). 

Pamphlet,  p.aper,  7"  x  10",  7  pp.  Bibliography  of  Japanese  books  and 
foreign  books, 

NEWMAN,  RALPH  G.  1961-25 
Pictorial  History  and  Guide  Book/New  Salem  State 
Park/Lincoln's  New  Salem/Illinois/ (Lincoln  photo)/ 
Edited  by  Ralph  G.  Newman/First  Berry-Lincoln  Store 
and  U.  S.  Post  Office,  Lincoln's  New  Salem,  Illinois/ 
(photo) /Abraham  Lincoln  Served  as  Postmaster  of  New 
Salem  from  Mav  7,  1833  to  May  30,  1836/ (Cover  title). 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  5V/'  x  7%".  (20)  pp.,  colored  illustrations. 
Color  photos  by  O.  F.  Brockmeyer.  Copyright  i>y  Curt  Teich  &  Co., 
Inc..  Chicago. 
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When  Francis  Bicknell  Carpenter  (1830-1900)  showed 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  his  nearly  completed  paint- 
ing of  "The  First  Reading  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation Before  the  Cabinet,"  the  painter  called  particular 
attention  "to  the  accessories  of  the  picture,  stating  that 
these  had  been  selected  from  the  objects  in  the  cabinet 
chamber  with  reference  solely  to  their  bearing  upon  the 
subject."  Lincoln  commented,  "Yes,  there  are  the  war 
maps,  the  portfolios, 
the  slave  map,  and 
all;  but  the  book  in 
the  corner,  leaning 
against  the  chair  leg, 
—  you  have  changed 
the  title  of  that,  I  see." 
Carpenter  replied  that 
he  had,  having  at  the 
last  moment  "learned 
that  you  frequently 
consulted,  during  the 
period  you  were  pre- 
paring the  Proclama- 
tion, Solicitor  Whit- 
ing's work  on  the  'War 
Powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent,' and  as  Emanci- 
pation was  the  result 
in  fact  of  a  military 
necessity,  the  book 
seemed  to  me  just  the 
thing  to  go  in  there; 
so  I  simply  changed 
the  title,  leaving  the 
old  sheepskin  cover  as 
it  was."  Lincoln  ad- 
mitted that  "It  is  all 
very  well  that  it 
should  be  there,"  but 
complained  that  the 
distinctive  binding 
made  it  look  like  "a 
regular  law  book." 

William  Whiting's 
The  War  Powers  of 
the  President  was  by 
no  means  "a  regular 
law  book."  It  was, 
rather,  a  passionately 
charged  argument 
that  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  powers 
as  President  during 
the  Civil  War  were  as 
sweeping  as  the  war 
powers  enjoyed  by  any 
ruler  whose  country 
had  been  invaded  by 
a  hostile  power.  Car- 
penter's anecdote,  fre- 
quently cited  as  evi- 
dence of  Lincoln's 


KEY  TO  THE  PICTURE 


THE  MEN 

President  Lincoln. 

Wiu.lAM  H.  Seward,  Setrctary  of  State. 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  Treasury. 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 
OiDEON  Welles,  Secretary  of  Navy. 
KoWARD  Bates,  Attorney  Qeneral. 
.  MoNTQOMERy  Blair,  Postmaster-General. 
Or.EB  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  Interior. 
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From  the  Unroln  National  Liii  Foundation 

Francis  Bicknell  Carpenter  made  a  pencil  sketch  with  a  key  for  his 
painting.  The  key  reproduced  here  appeared  in  Frt-d  B.  Perkins,  The 
Picture  and  The  Men  (New  York:  A.  J.  Johnson,  1867).  There  is  little 
about  the  painting  in  IVrkin's  book  that  does  not  apjhear  in  Carpenter's 
Six  Months  at  the  White  House  with  Abraham  Lincoln  :  The  Slorr  of  a 
Picture  (New  York:  Hurd  and  Houghton,  1866).  Perki  ns  characterized 
himself  as  an  "extreme  Radical."  He  may  well  have  liked  some  of  the 
ideas  expressed  in  item  16  of  the  key;  that  item  is  the  subject  of  this 
Lincoln  Lore, 


powers  of  observation,  is  more  important  as  documenta- 
tion of  Lincoln's  reliance  on  Whiting's  book. 

There  is  other  evidence  of  a  less  specific  nature.  Massa- 
chusetts Senator  Charles  Sumner  informed  a  correspond- 
ent at  one  point  during  the  war  that  Whiting,  who  was 
from  Sumner's  home  state,  was  "in  the  full  confidence  of 
the  President."  Gideon  Welles,  who  did  not  care  for 
Solicitor  Whiting,  nonetheless  recorded  in  his  diary  on 

July  23,  1863  that 
Solicitor  Whiting  "has 
for  several  months 
been  an  important 
personage  here." 
Welles  said  that  "even 
the  President"  had 
spoken  highly  of  Whit- 
ing and  that  the  So- 
licitor was  "high  in 
the  good  graces  of  the 
President."  After  the 
war,  Indiana's  George 
W.  Julian  recalled 
that  he  had  seen  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  on  July  2, 
1864  about  proposals 
to  confiscate  the  prop- 
erty "of  rebel  land- 
holders." Lincoln  had 
been  prepared  two 
years  previously  to 
veto  proposals  that 
affected  the  property 
of  heirs  of  Confeder- 
ates, but  he  informed 
Julian  on  this  occa- 
sion that  "Solicitor 
Whiting's  law  argu- 
ment .  .  .  had  changed 
his  view"  and  that  he 
"would  now  sign  a  bill 
striking  at  the  fee  of 
rebel  landholders,  if 
we  would  send  it  to 
him."  Of  course.  Juli- 
an's recollections  may 
have  been  colored  by 
the  political  demands 
of  the  years  of  Recon- 
struction that  inter- 
vened since  his  meet- 
ing with  the  Presi- 
dent. But  as  late  as 
March  25,  1865.  Lin- 
coln wrote  Secretary 
of  War  Edwin  Stan- 
ton in  reply  to  Stan- 
ton's permission  to 
accept  Whiting's  res- 
ignation. "1  like  Mr. 
Whiting  very  much, 
and  hence  would  wish 
him  to  remain  or  re- 


ACCESSORIES 

9.  Photograph  of  SimoD  CamcroD,  Ex-Sec.  "War. 

10.  Portrait  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

11.  Parchment  Copy  of  the  Constitution. 

12.  Map  of  Seat  of  War  in  V'irpiiiia. 

13.  Map  showing  Slavic   Population   in  i,'ra"lii- 

light  and  shade. 

14.  War  Department  Portfolio. 

1").  Story'3  "  Commentarios  on   lln-  f'onf*Iilu- 
tion. ' ' 

16.  Whiting'.<t  "  War  I'*ower9  of  the  President. ' ' 

17.  New  York  Tribune. 
M.  Two  volumes  Congrrmtinnal  filohf. 
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sign  as  best  suits  himself."  There  are  few  letters  from 
William  Whiting  in  the  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Papers,  and 
those  are  of  a  routine  nature,  requesting  Secretary  John 
Nicolay  to  lay  some  matter  or  other  before  the  President. 
Still,  Whiting  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  could  have  seen  Lincoln  personally  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Lincoln's  association  with  the  views  of  William  Whit- 
ing is  of  no  small  importance,  though  it  has  only  recent- 
ly received  the  attention  it  deserves  in  Herman  Belz's 
Reconstructing  the  Union:  Theory  and  Policy  during  the 
Civil  War  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1969). 
Whiting  wrote  three  essays,  one  on  the  President's  war 
powers,  another  on  the  specific  question  of  military  ar- 
rests in  the  North,  and  the  third  on  the  divisive  question 
of  reconstruction.  All  three  appear  in  the  book  in  the 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum's  collection.  As  the  picture 
below  shows,  this  was  the  eighth  edition.  In  the  decade 
after  its  original  publication  in  1862,  Whiting's  War 
Powers  of  the  President,  went  through  an  amazing  forty- 
three  editions;  its  longevity  and  popularity  no  doubt 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  it  addressed  constitutional 
questions  that  remained  important  during  the  Recon- 
struction period.  Since  Whiting  was  still  in  the  Presi- 
dent's good  graces  as  late  as  1865,  it  seems  safe  to  ex- 
plore all  the  matter  in  the  book  rather  than  just  the 
material  that  bore  on  the  question  of  emancipation. 

Lincoln  biographer  James  G.  Randall  in  his  Consti- 
tutional Problems  under  Lincoln  sniffed  that  "defective 
reasoning"  ran  "through  the  whole  of  Whiting's  treat- 
ment," but  Whiting's  book  is  perhaps  better  character- 
ized as  a  case  of  special  pleading.  Gideon  Welles  did  not 
like  Whiting's  views  any  better  than  Randall  did  many 
years  later,  but  he  captured  the  flavor  of  Whiting's  work 
a  little  better,  when  he  wrote:  "He  is  ready  with  expedi- 
ents, but  not  profound  in  his  opinions,  is  a  plausible 
advocate  rather  than  a  correct  thinker,  more  of  a  patent 
lawyer  than  a  statesman." 

Whiting's  argument  was  a  brief  for  his  case  and  not 
a  balanced  and  detached  analysis  of  the  constitutional 
issues  provoked  by  the  Civil  War.  Whether  his  reasoning 
was  faulty  or  not,  knowing  what  he  said  will  be  an  aid 
to  fathoming  Lincoln's  complex  and  changing  attitudes 
towards  the  Civil  War  as  a  constitutional  crisis. 

Whiting's  was  the  tough  and  simplistic  reasoning  of 
wartime  mobilization.  He  defended  "the  right  to  appro- 
priate private  property  to  public  use,  and  to  provide  com- 
pensation therefor  .  .  . ;  the  power  of  Congress  to  con- 
fiscate enemy's  property  as  a  belligerent  right;  the  power 
of  the  President,  as  commander-in-chief,  as  an  act  of 
war,  to  emancipate  slaves;  .  .  .  the  power  of  Congress 
to  pass  laws  to  aid  the  President,  in  executing  his  mili- 
tary duties,  by  abolishing  slavery,  or  emancipating  slaves, 
under  Art.  I  Sect.  8,  CI.  18,  as  war  measures,  essential 
to  save  the  country  from  destruction  .  .  .  ."  Moreover,  he 
claimed  that  these  powers  by  no  means  depended  "upon 
the  adoption  of  the  most  liberal  construction  of  the 
constitution";  one  need  not  rely  on  the  broad  grant  of 
power  in  Article  I.  Section  8,  Clause  1,  "to  provide  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare."  Whiting  even 
suggested  that  Congress  might  have  a  peacetime  right 
to  abolish  slavery:  "Yet  cases  might  arise  in  which,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  abolishment  of  slavery  might  be 
necessary,  and  therefore  would  be  lawful,  in  order  to 
enable  Congress  to  carry  into  effect  some  of  the  express 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  as  for  example,  that  con- 
tained in  Art.  IV.  Sect.  4,  CI.  1,  in  which  the  United 
States  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  republi- 
can form  of  government;  or  that  contained  in  Art  IV. 
Sect.  2,  CI.  1,  which  provides  that  citizens  of  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States."  Radicals  became  increas- 
ingly interested  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  guarantee 
of  a  republican  form  of  government  as  a  route  to  Con- 
gressional power  over  what  had  been  thought  to  be 
domestic  institutions.  But  this  was  a  very  liberal  con- 
struction indeed,  since  (1)  the  founding  fathers  clearly 
thought  slavery  was  no  such  violation  of  this  constitu- 
tional guarantee  and  (z)  in  the  eighteenth  century  a 
republican  government  was  any  government  without  a 
king.  It  is  doubtful  that  Lincoln  ever  thought  much 
of  this  argument,  and  Whiting  himself  merely  mentioned 
it  as  a  possibility. 

Much  of  Whiting's  reasoning  did  rely  on  doing  what 


James  G.  Randall  claimed  in  Constitutional  Problems 
under  Lincohi  "American  constitutional  lawyers  do  not, 
in  general"  do,  that  is,  "cite  the  phraseology  of  the  pre- 
amble as  equivalent  to  a  grant  of  power  to  Congress." 
Thus  Whiting  described  the  general  situation  in  the  Civil 
War  this  way:  "A  handful  of  slave-masters  have  broken 
up  that  Union,  have  overthrown  justice,  and  have  de- 
stroyed domestic  tranquility.  Instead  of  contributing 
to  the  common  defence  and  public  welfare,  or  securing 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity, 
they  have  waged  war  upon  their  country,  and  have  at- 
tempted to  establish,  over  the  ruins  of  the  Republic,  an 
aristocratic  government  founded  upon  Slavery."  Despite 
rather  loose  constructions.  Whiting  was  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish emancipation  as  a  "means"  of  war  from  eman- 
cipation as  an  "object"  of  war,  arguing  only  for  the 
former  power.  Yet  he  did  at  one  point  admit  that  his 
was  in  general  a  liberal  construction  in  a  passage  which 
better  than  any  other  explained  the  Solicitor's  general 
view  of  the  American  Constitution: 

Those  who  have  contended  for  the  most  narrow  and 
technical  construction,  having  stuck  to  the  letter  of 
the  text,  and  not  appreciating  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  framed,  are  opposed  to  all  who  view  it  as  only  a 
frame  of  government,  a  plan-in-outline,  for  regulating 
the  affairs  of  an  enterprising  and  progressive  nation. 
Some  treat  that  frame  of  government  as  though  it 
were  a  cast-iron  mould,  incapable  of  adaptation  or 
alteration — as  one  which  a  blow  would  break  in  pieces. 
Others  think  it  a  hoop  placed  around  the  trunk  of  a 
living  tree,  whose  growth  must  girdle  the  tree,  or 
burst  the  hoop.  But  sounder  judges  believe  that  it 
more  resembles  the  tree  itself,- — native  to  the  soil  that 
bore  it,- —  .  .  .  putting  forth  branches  of  its  own 
growth,  and  flourishing  with  eternal  verdure  ....  By 
a  liberal  construction  of  the  constitution,  our  govern- 
ment has  passed  through  many  storms  unharmed. 
Whiting  was  only  one  of  many  in  the  North  who  were 
changing  their  views  of  what  a  constitution  was  during 
the  American  Civil  War. 

Since  practically  everything  Whiting  recommended 
was  a  war  measure,  his  interpretation  stood  or  fell  on 
the  complex  question  of  whether  the  United  States  was, 
by  the  technical  standards  of  international  law,  actually 
at  war.  The  Lincoln  administration  never  forthrightly 
claimed  that  it  was  at  war,  since  to  do  so  would  imply 
that  the  Confederacy  was  a  nation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Lincoln  administration  did  not  treat  the  Civil  War 
as  merely  a  domestic  rebellion  or  insurrection  either.  To 
have  followed  the  latter  course  would  have  made  the 
blockade  illegal  and  would  have  meant  hanging  Confed- 
erate prisoners  rather  than  treating  them  as  prisoners 
of  war.  Moreover,  Congress  never  declared  war. 

Such  delicate  complexities  did  not  phase  Solicitor 
Whiting  in  the  least.  He  stated  flatly  that  a  declaration 
of  war  was  not  necessary  to  give  the  government  "full 
belligerent  powers."  To  him,  it  was  all  very  simple: 
"Wars  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  foreign  and  civil. 
In  all  civil  wars  the  government  claims  the  belligerents, 
on  both  sides,  as  subjects,  and  has  the  legal  right  to 
treat  the  insurgents  both  as  subjects  and  as  belligerents; 
and  they  therefore  may  exercise  the  full  and  untram- 
melled powers  of  war  against  their  subjects  .  .  .  ."  His 
case  rested  more  on  fact  than  on  law:  "The  government 
have  in  fact  treated  the  insurgents  as  belligerents  on 
several  occasions,  without  recognizing  them  in  express 
terms  as  such.  They  have  received  the  capitulation  of 
rebels  at  Hatteras,  as  prisoners  of  war,  in  express  terms, 
and  have  exchanged  prisoners  of  war  as  such,  and  have 
blockaded  the  coast  by  military  authority,  and  have 
officially  informed  other  nations  of  such  blockade,  and 
of  their  intention  to  make  it  effective,  under  the  present 
law  of  nations."  Whiting  concluded  that,  "Having  thus 
the  full  powers  and  right  of  making  and  carrying  on 
war  against  rebels,  both  as  subjects  and  as  belligerents, 
this  right  frees  the  President  and  Congress  from  the 
difficulties  which  might  arise  if  rebels  could  be  treated 
only  as  SUBJECTS,  and  if  war  could  not  be  waged  upon 
them." 

Though  Whiting's  view  certainly  was  favorable  to 
sweeping  powers  for  the  commander-in-chief,  he  did  not 
neglect  to  point  out  that  these  powers  were  not  ex- 
clusively the  executive's.  "The  right  of  the  Executive  to 
strike  this  blow  against  his  enemy,"  he  said,  "does  not 
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deprive  Congress  of  the  concurrent  right  or  duty  to 
emancipate  enemy's  slaves,  if  in  their  judgment  a  civil 
act  for  that  purpose  is  required  by  public  welfare  and 
common  defence,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  giving 
effect  to  such  war  measures  as  the  commander-in-chief 
may  adopt."  Whiting's  views  on  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  however,  did  redound  mostly  to 
the  President's  benefit  and  rather  slighted  Congress's 
role.  In  this  area.  Whiting  was  harsher,  relying  on  the 
doctrine  that  only  "Necessity  arbitrates  the  rights  and 
the  methods  of  war."  Therefore  it  did  not  matter  how 
far  the  neighborhood  of  the  act  in  question  was  from 
the  actual  battles  or  whether  the  party  in  question  was 
engaged  in  any  overt  act.  The  only  question  was  whether 
the  person's  being  at  large  would  "tend  to  impede,  em- 
barrass, or  hinder  the  bona  jide  military  operations  in 
creating,  organizing,  maintaining,  and  most  effectually 
using  the  military  forces  of  the  country."  As  for  Con- 
gress, this  simply  was  not  a  field  in  which  it  was  adept. 
Said  Whiting:  "The  facts  on  which  public  safety  in 
time  of  civil  war  depends  can  be  known  only  to  the  mili- 
tary men,  and  not  to  the  legislatures  in  any  special 
case.  To  pass  a  law  as  to  each  prisoner's  case,  whenever 
public  safety  required  the  privilege  of  the  writ  to  be 
suspended,  would  be  impracticable." 

The  specific  argument  concerning  emancipation  as  a 
right  of  war  rested  heavily  on  arguments  former  Presi- 
dent John  Quincy  Adams  had  used  when  he  returned  to 
Washington  to  be  a  Representative  in  the  House.  Over 
twenty  years  before  the  Civil  War,  Adams  had  argued 
that  the  law  of  nations  sanctioned  emancipation  of  the 
enemy's  slaves  as  a  legitimate  act  of  war.  A  particularly 
powerful  example  of  this  had  been  the  actions  of  three 
British  commanders  in  the  American  Revolution.  They 
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had  offered  freedom  to  slaves  who  would  join  them 
against  the  colonists.  In  the  War  of  1812,  Great  Britain 
used  the  same  tactic  again,  and  the  liberated  slaves  were 
carried  away  to  Britain  in  violation  of  the  express  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  France  had  exercised  the  same 
power  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  in  Colombia,  slavery  had 
been  abolished  by  the  military  command  of  General 
Bolivar.  Moreover,  the  United  States  itself  had  in  1814 
used  slaves  as  laborers  in  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
without  compensating  the  masters  for  the  slaves  who 
were  killed  as  a  result  of  this  action.  In  the  Seminole 
wars,  the  United  States  Army  had  rewarded  slaves  who 
acted  as  spies  and  scouts  with  their  ireedom  and  treated 
captured  slaves  who  were  fighting  with  the  Indians  as 
prisoners  of  war  and  not  as  property  to  be  returned  to 
their  masters.  Here  Whiting  was  at  his  lawyerly  best, 
citing  precedents  for  Lincoln's  actions,  but  the  ground 
had  already  been  well  laid  out  by  John  Quincy  Adams 
years  earlier. 

By  January  1,  1863,  of  course,  almost  all  of  Solicitor 
Whiting's  arguments  had  become  apologies  rather  than 
suggestions  for  the  future.  With  the  exception  of  Con- 
gress's acting  to  abolish  slavery,  the  rest  had  become 
history.  The  Lincoln  administration  had  emancipated 
slaves  by  exercise  of  the  President's  war  powers,  and 
there  had  been  so  many  arrests  in  the  North  without 
charges  that  Lincoln  was  accused  in  some  (Democratic) 
circles  of  becoming  a  dictator.  But  what  Whiting  chose  to 
write  about  in  July  of  1863  would  remain  a  hotly  con- 
tested issue  for  years  to  come.  In  his  letter  on  the 
"Return  of  Rebellious  States  to  the  Union,"  Whiting  in- 
formed the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  about  his  views 
on  reconstruction. 

The  message  of  Whiting's  letter  was,  as  usual,  simple: 
"Beware  of  committing  yourselves  to  the  fatal  doctrine 
of  recognizing  the  existence  in  the  Union,  of  States 
which  have  been  declared  by  the  President's  Proclama- 
tion to  be  in  rebellion.  For,  by  this  new  device  of  the 
enemy,  this  new  version  of  the  poisonous  State  rights  doc- 
trine, the  secessionists  will  be  able  to  get  back  by  fraud 
what  they  failed  to  get  by  fighting."  In  this  area,  per- 
haps even  more  than  the  others,  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions were  confusing  in  the  extreme,  but  Solicitor  Whit- 
ing simplified  them.  According  to  Whiting,  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Hiawatha  (March  9, 
1863)  determined  in  effect  that  at  least  since  July  13, 
1861,  the  United  States  had  been  involved  in  a  "terri- 
torial war"  against  the  Confederate  States,  and  that  the 
laws  of  war  thus  converted  all  citizens  of  a  hostile  State 
into  a  public  enemy.  As  a  result,  said  Whiting,  "every 
citizen  residing  in  the  belligerent  districts  became  a  pub- 
lic enemy  irrespective  of  his  private  sentiments,  whether 
loyal  or  disloyal,  friendly  or  hostile.  Unionist  or  seces- 
sionist, guilty  or  innocent." 

The  practical  effect  of  this  constitutional  argument 
was  to  make  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  demand 
that  the  seceded  States  meet  certain  conditions  before 
they  could  become  states  of  the  United  States  again.  If 
the  war  were  seen  merely  as  a  rebellion  of  certain  dis- 
affected citizens,  then  when  the  rebellion  was  quelled  the 
seceded  States  immediately  became  States  again,  with 
all  the  legal  privileges  and  immunities  from  federal  ac- 
tion that  Massachusetts  or  Illinois  enjoyed.  If  the  war 
was  in  some  sense  a  war  against  a  hostile  territory,  on 
the  other  hand,  then  the  status  of  the  territory  once  the 
war  was  over  was  much  less  clear,  and  Congress  or  the 
President  could  perhaps  exert  powers  over  the  area 
which  they  certainly  could  not  exert  if  the  area  had 
become  immediately  States  of  the  Union  again.  Signifi- 
cantly, Whiting  showed  no  interest  in  saying  which  — 
the  President  or  Congress  —  had  the  powers. 

Uppermost  in  Whiting's  mind,  of  course,  was  the 
question  that  had  interested  him  all  along:  "If  you  con- 
cede State  rights  to  your  enemies,  what  security  can  you 
have  that  traitors  will  not  pass  State  laws  which  will 
render  the  position  of  the  blacks  intolerable,  or  reduce 
them  all  to  slavery?"  He  ended  the  letter  with  this  policy 
recommendation : 

One  of  two  things  should  be  done  in  order  to  keep 
faith  with  the  countr%'  and  save  us  from  obvious  peril. 
Allow  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  territory  to  form 
themselves  into  States,  only  by  adopting  constitutions 
such  as  will  forever  remove  all  cause  of  collision  with 
the  United  States,  by  excluding  slavery  therefrom, 
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Carpenter's  painting  shows  more  clearly  than  the  later  engravings  of  it  Lincoln's  placement  with  what  the  painter  called 
the  "radical"  faction  of  the  cabinet.  Lincoln  is  grouped  with  Stanton  and  Chase;  Welles,  Seward,  Bates,  Blair,  and  Smith 
form  the  "'conservative"  group.  The  portrait  of  Simon  Cameron,  Stanton's  predecessor  as  Secretary  of  War,  appears  with 
the  "radical"  group  because  he  was,  according  to  Fred  B.  Perkins,  "the  first  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  avow  the  radical 
belief  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  negro  in  the  war."  On  the  other  hand,  Andrew  Jackson's  portrait  appears  above 
Welles's  head.  Jackson's  opposition  to  Nullification  earned  him  a  place  in  the  picture,  but  his  views  on  slavery  neces- 
sarily separated  him  from  the  Chase  and  Stanton  group. 


or  continue  military  government  over  the  conquered 
district,  until  there  shall  appear  therein  a  sufficient 
number  of  loyal  inhabitants  to  form  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, which,  by  guaranteeing  freedom  to  all,  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

To  say  that  Lincoln  liked  William  Whiting,  of  course, 
is  not  to  say  that  he  endorsed  all  of  Whiting's  ideas. 
Some  of  those  ideas  Lincoln  surely  did  not  like.  Lincoln 
never  thought  Congress  could  in  peacetime  touch  slavery 
in  the  States  where  it  already  existed.  Lincoln  also 
clung  in  certain  specific  instances  to  the  view  that  re- 
construction was  a  question  of  individual  loyalties  to 
be  restored.  Thus  his  famous  "ten-per  cent  plan"  en- 
visioned a  nucleus  of  loyal  individuals  who  would  bring 
the  seceded  State  quickly  back  into  its  normal  relations 
to  the  United  States  government.  Lincoln's  Proclama- 
tion of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction  of  December  8,  1863, 
issued  less  than  six  months  after  Whiting  had  made  his 
views  on  reconstrutcion  known,  rested  not  on  any  bel- 
ligerent rights  over  conquered  hostile  territory  or  public 
enemies  but  on  the  President's  pardoning  power  —  that 
is,  on  his  own  power  to  judge  when  the  disloyal  individ- 
uals had  ceased  disloyalty  and  become  ipso  facto  normal 
United  States  citizens.  But,  as  Herman  Belz  points  out, 
Lincoln  came  closer  to  Whiting's  views  than  one  might 
imagine  from  reading  Randall's  Constitutional  Problems 
under  Lincoln  or  T.  Harry  William's  Lincoln  and  the 
Radicals.  On  the  most  important  substantive  point,  the 
Proclamation  of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction  agreed 
with  Whiting's  "Return  of  Rebellious  States  to  the 
Union":  both  thought  emancipation  had  to  be  a  condi- 
tion of  reconstruction.  Lincoln's  proclamation  required 
those  seeking  amnesty  to  "abide  by  and  faithfully  sup- 
port all  acts  of  Congress  .  .  .  and  proclamations  of  the 
President  made  during  the  existing  rebellion  having 


reference  to  slaves."  To  allow  anything  else,  Lincoln 
thought,  would  be  "a  cruel  and  astonishing  breach  of 
faith."  Moreover,  Lincoln  indicated  only  that  it  was  "not 
improper"  that  previous  state  boundaries  and  state  con- 
stitutional and  legal  provisions  and  customs  be  retained 
by  reconstructed  states.  Nor  did  he  rule  out  plans  of 
reconstruction  other  than  the  one  he  announced  in  the 
Proclamation  of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction  as  live 
possibilities. 

Historians  and  Lincoln  biographers  have  been  too 
quick  to  draw  members  of  the  Republican  party  as  di- 
vided into  distinct  factions  with  clearly  delineated  policies 
of  reconstruction  during  the  Civil  War.  Ideas  were  in 
a  state  of  flux  throughout  the  period,  and  that  goes  for 
Abraham  Lincoln's  ideas  as  well.  Whatever  their  policy 
differences,  Lincoln  still  liked  Solicitor  Whiting  "very 
much"  as  late  as  1865.  Moreover,  their  policy  differences 
were  not  as  extreme  as  one  might  think.  When  Francis 
Bicknell  Carpenter  painted  "The  First  Reading  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  Before  the  Cabinet,"  he  not 
only  included  Whiting's  War  Powers  of  the  President  as 
an  important  "accessory"  to  that  momentous  historical 
event,  but  he  also  included  this  symbolic  message  which 
he  described  in  his  book  Six  Months  at  the  White  House 
with  Abrahain  Lincoln:  The  Story  of  a  Picture  (New 
York:  Hurd  and  Houghton,  1866)  : 

There  was  a  curious  mingling  of  fact  and  allegory  in 
my  mind,  as  I  assigned  to  each  his  place  on  the  canvas. 
There  were  two  elements  in  the  Cabinet,  the  radical 
and  the  conservative.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  official  table,  between  two  groups,  nearest 
that  representing  the  radical,  but  the  uniting  point  of 
both. 

Editor's  Note:  I  am  much  indebted  to  Herman  Belz's  Reconstructing 
the  Union:  Theory  and  Policy  during  the  Civil  War  (Ithaca:  Cornell 
University  Press,  1969).  M.  E.  N.,  Jr. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES: 

Two  Emancipation  Proclamations  By  Lincoln 

First  Proclamation  Failed  to  End  Slavery  Issue — 
Mask  and  Wig  Plays 


"Signlnjf  the  EmaJiciiyatiou  Proclamation",  a  paintinj;;:  by  Frank 
B.  Carpenter,  whicli  hangs  in  the  Capitol.  It  was  presented  to 
Congress  in  1878. 

EMANCIPATION  Proclamation 
by  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
freeing  more  than  3,000,000  slaves 
in  the  United  States  was  issued  on 
January  1,  1863.  This  determined 
action  by  President  Lincoln  took 
place  in  middle  of  Civil  War,  fought 
over  the  slavery  issue.  Congress  in 
1862  had  passed  acts  forbidding  the 
use  of  troops  to  return  fugitive 
slaves  and  holding  that  slaves 
escaping  to  the  Federal  lines 
Should  be  free.  President  Lincoln 
issued  a  preliminary  or  warning 
proclamation  on  September  22, 1862, 
announcing  that  on  January  1, 1863, 1 
all  persons  held  in  slavery  by  men  j 
then  in  arms  against  the  United  i 
States  would  be  declared  free.  Final  - 
proclamation  was  issued  on  latter '. 
date.  Slaves  set  free  by  proclama- 
tion in  Confederate  States  num- 
bered 3,063,392.  An  additional  831,- 
780  slaves  not  affected  by  the  proc- 
lamation were  emancipated  by  the 
13th  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, dated  December  18,  1865. 
President  Lincoln  closed  the  proc- 
lamation with  words:  "And  upon 
this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  bo  an 
act  of  justice,  warranted  by  the  Con- 
stitution upon  military  necessity,  I 
invoke  the  considerate  judgment 
of  mankind  and  the  gracious  favor 
of  Almighty  God."— (E.  P.) 
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